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ABSTRACT 

The Prescriptive Prof ile Procedure (PPP) attempts to 
provide teachers of learning disabled elementary school children with 
a procedure of individualized diagnosis and educational prescription 
which encompasses strengths and weaknesses in prerequisite skills, 
basic school subjects, and behavioral factors* A competency statement 
and six to 12 behavioral objectives for the teacher using the 
document introduce each section. Approximately 20 pages of 
self -evaluative applications follow each section to determine whether 
the objectives have been met. Diagnosis and prescription for a 
hypothetical child illustrate the procedure throughout the document. 
Explained in the section on prerequisite skills are using the test 
battery, recording test data, profiling prerequisite skills test 
scores, and interpreting and prescribing in the area of prerequisite 
skills. Diagnosis, prescription, and examples of instructional 
objectives are given in the second section on the basic school 
subjects of reading, mathematics, writing, and spelling. Behavioral 
factors are considered in the third section which describes the PPP 
behavior profile, the L-J sociometric test, the self appraisal 
inventory,, and the PPP school sentence form. The final section deals 
with prescription integration in terms of deficit prescription 
charts, a prescription planning page, and a" method and materials 
chart. (DB) 
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FOREWORD 



Learning 
to 



more oj the baste psychological P""f"'. , ..,„j disorders 

using spoken or written ^-^-^'-^f, ' "V^tlTng o "rlthn,etlc. I.ear 
of listening, thinking, reading ""'"8. «P«lli^S, handicaps, 

^rnJr:e:»Sttrn.":o^tjr,faLt°rrare!'orenvl?o„mental disadvantage 

are not included in the definition. 

In the State of Florida approximately ^-^P^'^""^ "f/'^T^ese'child^en 
the public schools are considered to be ^'^^ ^iT^^^^^^^^^^ 
reauire an individualized educational program vhich i^^orporat 
rirgno:is prescription and re»edU 

d^^in^rarnVro^Lasltr'elch If the above cLponenta. These were awarded 

as follows: 

Screenina Alachua County 

Diagnosis Volusia County 

Prescription DADE COUNTY (P. P.P.) 

Remediation Pinellas & Escambia Counties 

. • PRi7«;n}TPTIVE PROFILE PROCEDUI^, 

The model prescriptive component .s ^^e PRESCRIPTIY^ . ^. ^ 

^-J;^XX ^^^Z^^ - ---- — • 

The P.P.P. project incorporates .ach f ^f„\f rtlu^^d'w'^llTea^n'^:: 
in a concise and efficient P-"/"//,^, f ;"b:ckg^ound in the 

fi:fd!"»"s1n^:5:d'tretSSat: ^'i^fthe hlph..ard gu^^ 

=irrnri:crs^rt^:5;d-™^^^^^ 

progtsaQS 



nnr^n. the 1971-72 school year the profiling procedure was developed by 
proje^ s af'f%t!lLing'in°put 'from 16 sample Dade County learuxng diss Ux- 
^les teachers and 10 outside consultants (see acknowledgements)^ These 
iZle served in a dual role of being resource P^^--^ ^ ^^e t ^r 
document, and ev^luators for insuring that the procedure wo 
goals of being: 

• a) A docun,ent that would bridge the gap from diagnosis to re-dja^i- 
and which could be easily used even by teachers new to the area 
of learning disabilities. 
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with learning disabilities. 

, , M,« P P P will be field-tes'ted and 

During the 1972-73 «<=^^!;°1 .^^"^^'^^^^ ^hlt the procedure will be 
evaluated in Dade County It xs ^"^^"^^^^f 'J/.^i/aspects of prescription 
easily modified if it becomes ^PP^^^J^'^^'^ After dissemination to 
have not been adequately <=°^^^"^',^y,f,',„^'3;, comments and suggestions 
other counties in an «^Pf ^"^^""l/,^;''""/^;^ to improve validity and 
for revision will again be considered m order 



ease of use, 



Special A rVnovledgment 

Genevieve McGlannan Donlon was a member of ^^^^oved 'to' 

initiation. September 1971 untxl Aprxl 1972 at whx 

California to beco.. Ass stant ^-ec °r o Park J^^^^^^,^,,^ f ,,u- 
learning disabled youngsters She p ^he project^tstaf f would 



endeavor. 
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INTRODUCTION 



c^Miixcieni; eaucatxonal programs and tools to orovidr* ^«r^^«^ 
learning Process for each child Th^ a ^^"^"^ appropriate 
P^-.« ! cnxid. The third requirement is vou thp 

Profile Procedure (SM wlU fLiuJ^^ ^r" ""^ Prescriptive 

objective W intesr',riisli^if:1»:n: I^^^^Lt^" °^ 



rescriptive 

./ofile 
rocedure 



Involves 



IPupil 


Prerequisite 
' Skills 

tr 


•Basic 
Scliool 
Subiect 

4. 

Proficiency 


Behavioral 
Factors 


Process 


Psycho - 

educational 
Diagnosis 


Structured 
Program 


■■ 

Motivating 
Forces 


Preseriber 


Individualized 
Prescriptions 


Curriculum 

Prescriptions 

[ 


Individual 

and 
Classroom 

Management 
Prescriptions 
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p. p. p. Format and Procedure 



The Pre-Requisite Skill Section 

In order to begin use of the P.P.?. all the psychoeducational test 
information which comprises the basic prerequisite skill test battery must 
be available. The tests are as follows: 

- The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (except for Mazes) 

- The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 

- The Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude (eleven sub-tests) 

- The Torrance Picture Completion Test 

- The Seguin Form Board (Tactual Performance Test) 

- The PPP Copying Test 

The Wise, and possibly the ITPA, scores should be provided by the 
school psychologist after testing for placement. The other tests are 
administered by the teacher. See the Manual, pages 17-32, for complete 
administration and scoring directions for the Seguin, Torrance and PPP 
Copying Tests. IMPORTANT; For valid profiling no test data should be 
more than two years old. The more recent the data, the more accurate the 
profile. 

The conceptusi framework for the pre-requisite skills profile is the 
PPP Communication Model on the following page. It was adapted from 
Kirk s (1971) Clinical Communication Model and is, essentially, an 
elaboration of the original ITPA model of receptive, aaaociatiCe and 
expressive processes. 

Test scores relevant to each process rmd level are plotted according 
to a point system on the pre-requiste skill worksheets. Tlie child's 
basic receptive, associative and expressive integrities are then profiled 
on the summary sheet. The teacher is also provided with information as 
to sub-test task demands for in-depth prescription and correlation with 
task demands in the basic school subjects. 



The Basic School Sublects Section 

The next step in the PPP is to evaluate the functioning of the child 
xn reading, mathematics and arithmetic, spelling and writing. Standard- 
ized tests, informal tests, and original testa rmy be used in each 
subject area to provide the basic profile. The teacher utilizes her 
knowledge of the child's pre-requisite strengths and weaknesses along with 
the subject area information to determine appropriate methods and material 
to meet the child's needs. . 
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FOR USE WITO Tia t'Vf 

-.'•-n in cliroiivU I'J'O senses. The 

HA"TIC which inclu'lc:: ch.; son-.c ^.f ^>-^^r 

.xs«»x».™; . .Mu„ =o ..... <— - — 

same or different. 

»„0.. . aMUCV to ...11 s.«n.s .a™U p„.„.ed .„.U.r..U.. o. 

C.S.l'r!riuU. .0 Ue„U,, ...U (...Uo... ...... ..P"c, ^nc-pU. 

information. 

S^SC. X»TEC^T.OH - tK. .M.U. to proo.s. ».lt.pU .t.™U ... ..... tr.n».tte. 

through different modalities. 

ASSOCIATION - eduction of relationships fro. what is. or has been. >.«d. seen or felt. 

~ th. itn^ediate discovery, rediscovery, or recognition of infonnation in 

COGNITION - awareness; the immediate 

various forms. Comprehension or understanding. 

A » „f nvallabilitv of information in the same 
«MO»Y - th. „«...on or """f ./Sf .r:^'^. .: ooontct.oi".;. the .a»e cue. «.th vh.ot, 

!°".r."Sd" an ™ "£.-r.n: AssocuTivE 

„XVE.ce»=. - tbe sen.„t.oo of i"fo».«»;X fZ^-^tt'A'uJZ Tl^'^t^T tlZ'T 
input from the same source. It leads away ircm 

production. 

S 

— .-Lr. rer."„1orx^'.?:ro^:t.l^re":p!™ ""^ 

SOCIAL COMm«B»S.C» - the .t.....t.o„ o« p..ct.c.. Ju.s.«..t .nd c,»o„ ..o.e b..ed o„ 
experiential background. 

..^SSIOH - the „.e o, s»U, oec.,..r, to e.p.e.. .de.. v.,h..ly (VOC« o, by .e»t„e 
movement (MOTOR) . 

. GROSS MOTOR - skills involving natural .novements. balance and rhythn.. 

»^IPUI^TXON - the ability to vorK with the hands to .ove. adjust, or place objects. 

POINTING - the simple skill to indicate « choice by touching or gesturing. 
' COPYING . the ability to utilise a writing in.tru.ent in reproducing visual stimuli. 

DRAWING - the ability to utilize a writing instrument In creating . visual pattern without a 

sample to be copied. Encompasses both lines and pictures. 

CONCEPTUAL MOTOR - the ability to express ideas motorically. 
VOCAL REPETITION - the ability to mimic, pronounce, blend and articulate. 
O- ^CEPTUAL VOCAL - the ability to express ideas vocally. Include, labelling, describing. 
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GLOSSARY 

FOR USE WIW Tiffi PPP COMMUNICATION Wmi. 

J- o of what is taken in throiisli the senses. The 
RECEPTION - Rcccnr '''/^^.riuDPw'^^ense of hearing, VISUAL - sense of fC^t and 

iA^?Jcr;hI-{, inc Z sc^sfof .ovcent (Kinosthatic) and the sense of touch (ractile) 

DISCRIMINATION - abulty to indicate whether two stimuli (auditory, visual, haptic) are the 
fiame or different. 

MEMORY - the ability to recall vjithi.i second, stimuli presented auditorially . visually or 
haptically. 

CLOSURE - the ability to identify stimuli (auditory, visuf.1, haptic) from incomplete or distorted 
in format ion. 

SEQUENCING - the ability to reproduce and/or recognize stimuli presented sequentially. 

SENSORY INTEGRATION - the ability to process multiple stimuli which are being transmi tted- 
through different niodaliti.es. 

ASSOCIATION - eduction of relationships from what is, or has been, heard, sceti or felt. 

COGNITION - awareness; the • immcd iate discovery, rediscovery, or recognition of information in 
various forms. Comprehension or understanding. 

MEMORY - the retention or storage, with sotne degree of availability, of information J^l,^"";^ 
form in which it was admitted to storage and in connection wvth the s^ine cues witli vnich 
It was learned. (In the PPP referred to as ASSOCIATIVE MEMORY). 

DIVERGENCE - the generation of information where the emphasis is upon variety and quanf.ity of 

input from the same source. It leads away from the specific to a creatLvc fom, of , 
productioii. 

CONVERGlcKCli • those skills which err.pha size the accurate assimilation of facts, icicjs, rolaiion- 
ships, contrasts or similarities. Drawing necessary conclusions. 

EVALUATION - the process of cc^paring a product of infonnation with known and logical criteria, 
reaching a decision coar.crning criterion satisfaction. 

SOCIAL COMPREHENSION - the utilization of practical Judgement and common sense based on 

experiential background. . j 

! 

EXPRESSION - the use of skills necessary to express ideas verbally (VOCAL) or by s^sturo or 
movement (MOTOR). 

GROSS MOTOR - skills involving natural Tnoveir.Gnts , balance and rhythrc. 

KiANIPlUATIOH - the ability to work with the hands to move, adjust, or place objects. 

POINTING - the simple skill to indicate a choice by touching or gesturing. 

COPYHIG " the ability to utilize a writing instrument in reproducing visual stimuli. 

DRAWING - the ability to utilize a va'iting instrument in creating a visual pattern uithoit. 
sample to be copied. Encompssr.es both linen and pictures. 

■ VOCAL RKPETITION - the ability to min>ic, pronounce, blend and articulate, 

CONXEPTUAL VCCAL - the ability to cxpresj. tuafs vocally. Includes lobelUr.:;. d^.r;:: i i v i ,. . , 
de f inlnr-.. 
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The Behavioral Factors Section 



teacher observes the child's behavior and fills in the PPP Behavior 

cor^ela4« sr r", P'^"'^^^ °^ their classroom 

fac^oirwlth^n ^h ^ T^'^^ SocioDietric Test to assess group 

factors within the class, the PPP classroom Behavior Rating Scale and a 
self-completion personality inventory. This inforrtation is used In 
ro^orpr^^raV'^' ^'^^ fol\Toli:.. class- 

The Prescription Integration Section 

The teacher integrates her prescriptions for each child e.nd for the 
class as a whole, into a comprehensive educational plan. She analyzes the 
task demands of available methods and materials to determine their most 
appropriate classroom uaage. 

jFlowchart 



Ix 
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p.p. p. Adaptations 



Time of Administration 



A8 was seen on the PPP Flowchart, the procedure is intended for use 

cL\/ ^rt? '° P^"" individualized progran. for each 

child. This avoids the usual multi-monthly "getting-to-know-hlm" period 
in which only a haphazard program can be provided. 

n,,-HH^' ir"^' ^°"^^!f' th^t some children enter the L.D. program in the 
middle of the year. The teacher may also not obtain the PP? until after 
l.L't^«n y^V' started. In these cases it is a matter of "better 
late than never". Even when the PPP has been utilized at the start of the 
year it should be updated with new information throughout the school term. 
Wn^T\ '^^^J"^"^' ?7 skills and abilities, and new test information will 
keep the teacher modifying the profile as the child progresses. 

Totality of Administration 

th. designed to function as a whole. It is, however, true that 

the teacher psychologist or other school personnel may find som^ of the 
originally designed tools useful in research, screening, etc. All of these 

^hei'.^v\p °" " ""^^ populations ,o that 

they may be validly used in these separate functions. 

Incomplete Test Information 

tP,r^^ prerequisite skill profile Is standardized using specific sub- 

un-v-JJ^Kr* , 2 7^ °^ ^"""'^ <ITPA. Wise, Detroit) 
unavailable, In whole or in part, it will be necessary to us^ 8ub8titut_e_. 

In the future the project staff will be developing a substltutf list 
from the basic PPP battery and other sources. substitute list 



Use of the PPP in Non-L.D. Populations 

While individual instruments are being standardized for general popu- 
lations, the PPP as a whole is intended for learning disability classes 
solely. The staff feels that its use in certain instances with cUsses 
for the emotionally disturbed or educable mentally retarded may be appro- 
priate but, at the present time, its validity for these classes is not 
.r^^Lrr"^"^' individualized instruction is a goal for aU children 

the PPP format may provide a guideline for all special education categories ' 
and for general education as well. 
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MEET JOHNNY DOE 



Look, Look, Look 
See Johnny Doe. 
Johnny Doe is slow 
very, very, slow, 
Johnny cannot read, 
Johnny wil L not add. 
Johnny's getting sad. 
His behavior's getting bad. 

What can we do 
To help poor Johnny through? 
Use the PPP 
A guide for SLD 



Johnny Doe Is a healthy, eight year old boy. He has been attending, 
school for three years. Having failed to learn to read, he repeated his 
first year and is now in the second grade. He haa been having rcinedlal 
reading lessons with the special reading teacher for two years with 
little or no progress. 

At the end of the last school year Johnny's regular classroom teacher 
referred hitn to the school psychologist for disruptive behavior. She 
claimed he talked out of turn, stayed out of his »eat, and did not follow 
directions or complete assignments. The psychologist's verdict was that 
Johnny has high average intellect but has Specific Learning Disabilities 
which were severe enough for him to be placed in a self -^contained Learning. 
Disabilities class* 

Johnny's new teacher is experienced in prescriptive teflcViing. V/e will 
follow her through the PPP as she determines the program best suited to 
his needs. The first step is to make an analysis of Johnny's strengths 
and weaknesses in Prerequisite Skills • . . . 
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CoinpetencY SCatempnh 

The teacher can a 

Behavioral nh|^^^j^. 

Evaluation* 1-5 „ Answers 

— Pagea 48«49 (63) 



£vaimation :# 6-8 

— I'«8es .49-52__ (63-64) 

3- Given th^ wpp va^-t ^ 

I teacher will c^pfete tfc Jf/^^t!"'/'"^'^^ ^'^^ ^'^1' test batterv t-h 

j , accuracy. wo^heets and sunnnary sheet with 100^ 

Evaiaa^ig^ #9-11 p 

^«ge8 _53-59 (64-69) 

Evaluatio&!# 12-13 « 

- ^ -~ ^^8^3 _53-.59_ (65) 

5. Given completed iffliP nr.n»«^ 4 

Identify and intern-et dS.P''*''*5''^"^*^ «killa worksheet the t.. h 
-r^et discrepancies with 907.^^^^^^^^^ 

Evaluation * U-m p. . 

, ^^-^ P«ges ,60-61 (65 7m 

- ^ - .... 

Evaluation # le d, ^« 

Pages 62 (70) 
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THE p. p. p. PRE-REQUISITE SKILLS TEST BATTERY 



Miss Poppins, the learning disabilities teacher, looked over the 
^l:^ ^' °' her Class durin, the planning 'period at\het«rt of 

yearf'oirLdWh''"'?:,''' '^ad WISC and ITPA data that was .ore than two 
rad^^rharthf lSA"^^^^^^ PPP profiling. Other children 

th»«» L ! l*^^-^^^^' had missing sub-tests on the WISC. The names of 
Sgh^ bTdl"::^^^^ sent to the school psychologist so tha^ this te::ing' 

Miss Poppins had recent WISC and ITPA scores to^ work 

P ev'i: ""ay ' ^^r^^'^^'^' '^'' administered th.sf tes^t:": hlm^thl 
prevLous May. Johnny's scores were as follows: 



WISC 



Verbal I.Q. 



96 



Information 

Comprehension 

Arithmetic 

Similarities 

Vocabulary 

I^igit Span 



13 
10 
.5 
10 
12 
6 



Performance I.Q. 129 



Full Sc«le I.Q, 1 



Picture Completion lA 

Picture Arrangement 13 

Block Design 15 

Object Assembly 16 

Coding 13 



ITPA 



Auditory Reception 36 

Auditory Association 32 

Verbal Expression 40 

Visual Reception 48 

Visual Association 46 

Manual Expression 50 



Auditory Memory 22 

Grammatlc Closure 38 

Visual Memory 32 

Visual CI sou re 42 

Auditory Closure 26 

Sound Blending 28 



so ^at^'IJ^^^y^^^^^^^ Poppins staggered her enrollment 

esting seLion heloed to obtain needed test information. The individual 

^1 ! P ^^'^ 8^ as well as 

allowing her to complete the PPP Test Batterv « T ^^.V'eJ-i as 

Detroit to Johnny. His scores w.r^^^^ "'^^ Poppms administered the 

DETROIT 



A,"h1'°''^ ^P^" for Unrelated Words (AASUW) 

o^f i"s.i::io;r" ^^^^-^^ c^as^s) 

Visual Attention Span for Objects (VASO) 
Visual Attention Span for Letter 3 (VASL) 
Memory for Designs 
Oral Directions 

Motor Speed and Precision 
Orientation 

Social Adjutant . 
Pictorial Absurdities 



Mental Age 



^0 



IV 



Miss Poppins got a certain amount of information from just looking at 
the Scores on each test. She first noted thet Johnny's performance I.Q, 
was quite a bit higher than hie verbal I.Q* Knowing that the mean or 
'•average*' scaled score on the WISC was 10, she could see that Johnny 
performed poorer than average on the arithmetic and digit span sub^-testji 
but average or above-average on the others. 

Likewise, since 36 is the mean or "average" scaled score on the 
ITPA, Miss Poppins could tell which of these sub-tests were above or 
below average. Johnny's age at the time of the Detroit administration W3 
8 years and 0 months »o it could easily Ve determined in which sub-tests h 
achieved a mental age above or below his chronological one. 

Just having the name of a sub-test that a child does well or poorly 
on does not really give the teacher much useful information. It is 
necessary to understand What the sub-test measures; see an example or two 
of the performance required; and; most importantly, have a breakdown of 
the task demands. Miss Poppins refreshed her memory by r^^reading the 
PPP Sub-Test Descriptions on pages 4-16> At times she referred to the 
test data of individual children to start formulating her ideait^ of some of 
their problem areas. 



IMFUi^i\/iATIQN 

tg^gUREi- rftfiBe of Information acquired 
both In th« how« and at Bchool. It 
raqulrai aaaocUtlve thinking and ginaral 
co©pr«henilon o£ facta. 



EXAMPLBS - 

How many days In a week? 
Where la Chlla? 



TASK DKHAND 

FocuB auditory attention. 
Hear and comprehend qucotlon. 
Have the background InEotmatlon available 
through past experience. 

iUacall the infotwatlon. 

Have the neccaaary vocabulary. 

Make a votal rcaponfle. 



CU.\;:PK£riENSIQN 

MEASURES - practical Information end a 
general ability to evaluate pait ejcp^rtence. 
It 9\>CiiB uia di cotsson »«ffn8e, Judg^wont, and 
indicate! the chlWa aoclal and cultural 
background . 

EXAMPLES - 

Wliat l» the thing to do when you cut yoMV 

finger? . 
Why ihould a promise be kept? 



TASK DEMAtfP 

Focus auditory attention. 

Hear and comprehend queetion. 

Have familiarity with the social iltuatlon 

Involved, through past experience. 
Have ^Hniddle-clasa" values and experience. 

Use judgccient and coiTimen senae. 

Think of multiple answers or rftasona- 

Make a complex vocal response. 



SCORED OVI 

AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION 
ASSOCIATIVE MEMORY 



ALSO DEPENDS ON 
Cof.nltlon 
Conceptual -Vocal 



SCORED ON 

SOCIAL COMPREHENSION 
CONCEPTUAL-VOCAL 



V;,I.S.C> ARITriiUaTlC 

MEASURES - the chlH's ability to solve 
arithmetic word probleflis which are figured 
ttentalXy wlthowt the aid of pencil or 
paper. It showa practical knowledge of 
computational facts and concepts. 



EXAMPLES - 

If I. cut an apple In half, how many 

pieces will I have? 
A workman earned $36; he was paid $4 a 

day. How many days did he work? 

TASK DEMAND 

Focu.a auditory attention. 
Hear and comprehend question. 
Retain auditory Information. 
Have necessary computational facta and 
concepta. 

Translate word problem Into ccxtcct 

numerical operation. 
Sustain concentration. 
Solve problem mentally. 
Make a vocal response within time limit. 

S CORED OH 
AUDITORY MEMORY 
ASSOCIATIVE MEMORY 



AT-gQ DEPENDS ON 
Auditory Discrimination 
Cognition 

Associative Memory 
Divergence 
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ALSO DEPENDS ON 

Auditory Dlscrldilnatlon 

Sensory Integratlon<Block Problems) 

Cognition 

Conceptual-Vocal 



W^--S.-_C. SIMI LARITI ES W.J>S.C . VO C ABU LARY 



KKASl'PK -; » bctl: nbntrac-t fltui conrrerc 
ro.asonl!:}\ a!iJUtlan nn-l tVur .nblllty i-j 
form verbal concepLS. 



•ind rtrfloctfi his UjvoI of oOucillot! 
culture. It evaluntcrt !iio nbilUy tc 
underntanrl words r,vA hJrs p,oncrnl rnnvo of 
Ideas and InCormntion, 



W.I.S.C. DIGIT 

.*'K A:W';<Kr^ - rote Boqucntfal rr-.-^ry for 
nnd concent rnt 1 on , 



EXAl-ll'LES - 

In what way ai'e a pltrn. end a peach nUke.' 
Xn what way are nalt and water alike? 



UhaL doCB Itr.ivo menn? 
Wliat Is a ml croscopc? 



KXA^f^LKS - 

3, 8,9,1, 7, (forudrds) 
A,1,3,S,7, (bnckwardfl) 



Kocua auditory attcnrlon. 
Hear and cortprchcnd tjucstion, 
Havo tbc nccossnry vorabulary, 
linderst.md tbo concept of "r.llke" or 

Bamcnetis, v. 

Have conceptual nblHty, 
1-fakc 0 vocal rcr-Donse, 



scoiir.n o\i 



COWEKCENCE 



TASK DKHAr.'n 

Focus audlr.orv al fsnLlori, 
Hear and cnrnpi-ohcnd the question, 
Hav<2 past experience with the word, 
Trnnslntc the word Into .i mental picture 

of the object or concept. 
Be able to describe the object or concept, 
htake a conplex vocal rcsponac. 



TASK nnnAND 

Focus auditory otLi'ntion, 

Hear the d Iri ce , 

Remember t!io dlp,lt6« 

Note Vh« Bcqiicpt I a I or'Ior, 

Remember tlic <!e<|iicntlal ordor. 

Understand the concept of ''bflc'fVTr''.sV 

Synthesize and reverpe iUt dtjlts. 

r.ctnir, <MRit;; until reverse', 

hake a vocal rcrponao. 



CCXJIJITION' 
CONCEPTUAL-VOCAL 



SCORKP ON 



AUDITORY MHN.ORY 



ALSO DEPEMDS ON 
Auditory Discrimination 
Auditory Mcanory 
CoRnlclcn 

Associative Memory 
Conceptua I- Vocn I 



ALSO !>F.r£r:i)s on 

Auditory Di scrlir.i nation 
Associative Memory 



ALSO [)t:>m:nt > 5 on 
Auditory Hi scr Imi nntlon 
Auditory Serueucinf; 
Vocal Repetition 
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yj.i.s-.c. Picture comp.W. i/S.c. picr. mmqe ^ 



nblMt./, the aMltl, to vt«M.ilI/.r- 
nn-1 )nuy, l<;«"' viw.wil i.ttn..;iv. 



W...i..S^:C ..._B tJ3C K_J5 ESllQN 



the .iWMltv tM pi'i 



•I •, 



r.otor roor'Unnrl'^H pi""* Mi'^nln-! 



IJeutlfy n>l63inr. Vi^^< of Incomplete 
r.icturca such an: 
Eyrhro'.» of fnCft, 
'.'Itif.c on floor. 



Placz. pictures -^hov-lnj; tho foUo-^It.r. 
die correct r.cqiicnca: I) a fire enj lnc 
cOTT.lnR 2) firr.-.H-.a {.utUni- onl iLo IM re 
3) fire st.Mty ) boy plays wltSi rntches. 





Copy hl-color p,con;etric patterns i-.slnr 
four or nine blocl^e w'-^*-'f=r.' slfies .•:ro 
cUher solid colot or dlvldcrf Into f..-. 
colors dlaKOnft'Uy. 



TA SK DKM%r- j> 

n<*ar nn.I cor.^'rel.cni! instructions. 
Kocur. vlsunl ottcntlo:), 
Unaerstar.a concept of "nisslnR". 
Rcror:nl7.t^ objects. 
Ulscrinln.Ttc dctAlUi. 
' VI ftun 117.0 "cociploio.!" olijccts. 
Svjs.UjJ n r.onccntr.Tt ion. 
Dctcnrine cr.nential r.lsslnr. part. 
^?hr. vcc-l rcrrcr-n- icar. si'''?'* ^'1 
poltvll nj') • 



TASK i)KV .\_r:n 

Henr flivl c wnrcli^-;v.l Inr.rmct io-ns. 
Focus visual nttitntlotu 

Achieve concept f ron; dr-rons tr.u lor. , 

Visually dlncrlmlr.ate d-n^lln of pUturefi. 

ReconiJtruct RlninllonB. 

Vlr.unlUt- tcrrpornl seqii^nce. 

Plncc pictures motorlcfil ly. 

Do uUovn wlthlti tir.u UxrMs, 



sconF.n o;i 

VISUAL DliiCRlHIN-ATIOS 



£r5Q__ pK.i'K:»ns o) { 

visual Closure 
Cognition 

Associative Mcnory 



SCORFD O.C 

VISUAL DIGCRirJN'AHON 
VISUAL SKOUKNCItU; 

■ KVALUATIOM 

AT ..10 DKrflM^S ON 

Cup.nltlon 
Assoclntlvn Memory 
Social Cor.iprchcnsion 
Hnnlpulntlon ; 



Ucnr .ind conprclicnd ins l r-ic t i nr.fs , 
Focus visual attention. 
Achieve concopt fror. di-non- i :• M ■ > 
Analyze dcnlr.n ^lattr-Tr. 
Retain vlsn.nl Ir-a-^e of dp'-it-.. 

Achieve concept of b!-cn}<T 1'*^^ 

/ ■ 

usiipe , 

VlEiiollzi: yridivldual hlocV. w i :h Iv 

lUvc Ad/nii3ie uye-hand coor.l Inat i o,-.. 
Placv./ blv>cks tnotorlcally. 
-Eva/ur.tc product; for corvocLrt'-.R. 
: d/ above, vithin time Ur.ltr,- 
. ^(cKtrn fipood earns ad(U 1 1 or..-i I r^ntO 



VISUAL CLOSl?Rt: 

EVALUATIO:.* 
MANiri'L'-.TU):i 

visual Discrlnln.'ktibn 
Cop.nl tlon 
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W.I.S-C. OBJ. ASSEMBLY 


V/J.S.C. CODIJ^G 


{y.\.SU:^_KS - V J « nn 1 -mo f.nt c o« V'1 1 nn I J o:» , 


KKAj-.l.'x'S - tiotw I l>al oTi'ittii ?n[ ior. .und- 




nicitiory, .'U-.t'il r^;^ /iflDocl.-i? lor; of ayirbohi, 


crlfnlat Ion, flr/JJtJllly in v/orM lo* 


pMVt )i^-)m(>t 'iT' «j>i'<'d , 'vl 'tii.i 1 -m«)i or drxlft H y , 




. tnd i'lcxil'MHy 1 1» r.«:w loJirn I n;'. fliltifliJurn, 


RXAMPl.F:! - 


EXAMM.Cf. - 


Pu?.7,le nnHpjnbly taBke: a) manikin 


Tl\e numbcrtJ one th roiip,h nine are each 


b) horse 


associated vltli r sii::ple deaiy^n. Child must 


u) face 


copy the .'»ppropr< /ite design hnneath cuch 


d) cnr 


nunber in n random & cri es , 


TASK Dr.'lAND 


TASK dfma:;i) 


Hear nriJ conpret.cnd Instructions. 


Hear and C/ivprebend 1 neci'uct ions , 


K0CU8 visual iitcention. 


FocuB visual ntrrntinn. 


Visually perceive puz::le pieces. 


Perceive and diacritr.inatc tbo njjrr.bors and 


Rccoj».n5 7.c vholc from the parts (io, Tiiie 


d p R 1 f , n «i . 


will l>e a f.Tcu, etc.) 


Rccop.ni'/c the ntjnbera , 


Have atlurjnatc body in'uf.cry. 


Acbleve concept from d».",ronstrntion. 


Have vliiunl ima'ic of "^^)orse and car. 


Remember number/ symbol coabi na t ions , 


Sustain roticpnt rft t ion , 


Sustain concentration. 


nave ou equate eye Miami cuui ulti.iL lor. . 


Have adcqjr.tc crc -hnr^^ r norHf r^^r on , 


y.nV'c PiC'toric reiponac*.. 


Hflvc- fldeipinCe pencil n',nnipulat Ion skills. 


Evaluat c prociiict and Ijnve flexibility to 


Make motoric (<lrawlnp,) I'osponsc, 


modify if nt'cessaify. 


Cor.ib inf; speed and accuracy nn score equals 


. Do above wtl tbip time limit a,.. 

■ A. ' , 


the minber done correctly wjthln tlK^e 


(extra .speod carng arJd i t inn'al points) 


limit. 


SCORFD OK 


SCOIIFD ON 


VISUAL CLOSURE 


VISL-AL NENORY 


COGNITIO:? 


AS£OClATlVi: KKMOKY 


HANIPUT.^TIOM^ 


COrYlNG 


ALSO T>i:riiNl)S ON' • 


ALSO DKri-ifDS on 


Vlsttal Discrimination 


Visual Discrimination 


Associ.itlve Memory 




ConvevRonce 




Evalunt Ion 
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npokr:! word. 



EXAMiM.ES - 

Do poniea bM.svo? 

Do hrlflcfl (jif.itn? 



TASK nKVA?n^ 

Yocuu un'JltQiy nt tent; Ion. 

Havp tlip jK co.ssnry vocabu l.u y . 
Relate L\n'. r.o-ui to '.he. vnh. 



Aim ITORY IJ 1,^ ri\ T MI t-:AT I OU 



ALSO DI-rKN'D?; 
Cognition 
Associative Memory 



v^htil(i v;f>r«l wtjfi. t).,ly ..jo-^c ot It \k 
hc'/ird » 



Whfit nni I tnlklnj* fihout? 
Sunshl / (.'^.Tinsh Inc ) 
Auto/o/lle (^iJtoi'^obllc) 



TASK nK:i-v;n 

Focufl -tikJI i; ■•ly atlorUIon. 

Ho-ar v;ord co!r:poii<'^MC b , 

Have tlie ncccs snr y vocnbu I nvy. 

RecoKnUp word frcn p;l'.'Gn c <"»r-nont'nf: •! 

Mnhr vocfl I response (cwplrti- wor'^). 



AUDITCKi CLOSUKE 
VOCAL F.HPETITTON 



A LSO DEPKSD S ON 
Audlto.ry Dl 3crli if nat Ion 



: '.1. Jlli ■ « <f ffiM *.c>.ir» '.nr 

y\ii'JiH iinrl the ;fMHiy ro cor ro- 
r»>p/.Mt: a tr^qucncG ol" nrdJtory ■'a^*''' 

RyT'ibnlo, 



Mf,t en- any 2733 
M'Jtcn- finy 3619277 



Tocufi a'HjJtory ^tLcntlnn. 

VntQ lUu srrucnrlril r^r'-'ir. 
HcpoTificr t!^c secu*;nt. 1 >i 1 c»ril 
Hale a vocal responnc. 



SC OI^Kn ON 

ALTDITUK*. SEqrKrcil.T. 



Ai.no nKPHNDs o :; 

Auditory Discriri n;it ir 
Audi tory Mertory 
Vocal Kepctltioii 



I.T.P.A. VISUAL RECEPT, 

MK/t^StJHK'; - tl,<' nhJI'fy Id }:»iJn itM ./nltiK 
ix'inn vlfiiiiij nymliol J, . It M'ljnlttn 
crt(ttpr««ti('iin I on f»f tiJ'tuii-n bnt''il ni't/it 
common concept «, 
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Sec thle? (picture of wall pencil 
Bharponer) Find one liere- (out of set 
conslKtlnr, of crayor, pencil, pocV.ol 
pencil Rharppncr, vnll can opener). 



TASK PE K\Nn 

Hear nnil coir.prehcnd iiiatnictionR . 
Focua vlsijal attention. 
Achieve concept f rora dcnonf. * rat Ion , 
Recoijnlr.c ihe eitnple picture, 
Cotnprchcr.:! tlie essential ch.iractcr of 

all pictures. 
Associate concept nr f'lnction wllli 

vlr.u^l ctic. 
RctT.emhcr the Biir.ple. 

1)1 scrlmi nnte between vfsiinl sclrrull,- 
Hake a Dotorlc (pnlntinf) responae. 



VISUAL DISCRIMINATION 
POINTING 



A1,S0 TiErEKDS ON 

Cop,nltloti 

Associative Mcroorj 

Converp.ence 

Social Conpri»hen9ion 



JLJ.^P,v4.-__VM4L.._CL0Sy.Rii 

* !''..'," ■ " '.ihMttv to fi'inp_niu n 

C^ffiplit I' ijU\iit irtr luntiplrti vImim! 

Iirrfi*inr rit. Ion. Jf Involvf'fl vlmi/j) 
dl Bcrlr I tiAt Ion nnil prrrepriMl 
Interpietfltion* 



Child v:\if.t point to nil of titc flnli 

Imbeddefl In an undcrv-iicr scene , all 

the hi)ttli2fl ltr,he.lde(' In a pnrty r.cene,crc. 



TASK UC ^'Ar.'D 

Hear and cofuprctiend t n.struct lonr , 
Focne visnnl attention. 
Achieve concept fror- d<:rorifttratlon. 
ll/ive vl.pual concept of fish, bottUs 
Retain IwaKc of the Brl.!,.ulus object. 
RecoBnizc tiie whole from the part. 
hUike notorlc (pointjnp,) response. 
Do above within tire •Unit, 



l._T..P./\. VIS.SEQUg/jV.Aig.. 

''lv^u'''i" thir iil.l lit/ to k.ori ...;» i y 

vIiMtnl p'/i'.l»ol'>. U lrivolv<'n vIh«mi1 
rcceptioti ond v I aun I -cotor 
exprcsBlon. 



EXAHPLrs - 

Reproduce Gcrlea of j>ci>ttier rU. f'e/;irn.s 
from tncniory, U8 1 np; «!esl5»n c! lv»s, 



SC pnF.p _0N 
VXsilAL CIX)SURE 

POINTI^^o 



ALSO nr.pr-?^s on 

Visual Riacrltnlnation 



TfZK DEMA ND 

Hear and cowprehenci 1 nstroct I nns . 
Focus vifljnl attention. 
Achieve concept frorrt dofnor.'-.trfltton, 
Perceive nnd d 1 scrlr i n-^ to the ilosh-'ip. 
Rcwember tlio tleslRna, 
Note the sequential orr^er. 
Remember the sequential c:r.cr. 
Kake notorlc (m.»nlpi)lncl ve) ro'^pofi'^e. 
(sotre cfil Idren nnmc the deslpnr. rnH 
remerber the sequence voc/illy). 



SCORF.D ON 

VISUAL rsnrnxitic 

MANirUUTION- 



ALSO DEl'KrriiS O N 
Visual Discrlr.I nation 
Visual McKJory 



I.T.P. A.. AUP> PSZOC. 

an'i rr Lite Kpoken wmJn In /. 
QjOAntnj-.fMl wny. Rj>fuitrc«i tho 
prodt.iction of analoKlcB or ofpnr:! tos . 



vjsimliy, !<rri'.iiros tUr fimr.r.Moti of 
nnal'H> ir'.n , 



During the d.iy we're nwnke, at nitjht 

wc ' re 

Decks hove drnwerc, pants hrive 



ViT.ot KOfiS with thlp".'(aKCrn:i.-nit ) Tnnooc 
frail plcturcT) cf r. plniio, parnchLitr., 
space capsulr-, or ijc*l Icoplcr , 



McrQ I li a mill, hero rie tvo . 

'niort Is tnllk In th|j. ril^^^s. i i '. ■k 

& p.lasB 

(pictures accompany t'.io qucjclonr/i 



TASK Dr!V.::u 

Foctjji autUtory nlt'Jiition. 

Hoar ao'i cor-iprohcni'. sent oticc str?c.» 

Have tlte ntrcor.SAry vocnhti lary. 

Unde.retiintI concept of vfrlsjl nn.iUv.^ics. 

Identify tlK- critical relationship. 

Recall tho npproprtatc nnnwer. 

Hake a vocal response. 



TA SK nKr>/\::u 

Uccr and cotnprchond qucstlnru 

Focw/J vl stin 1 at t tnt ion , 

AchJcvft concept frari jlcmonfiiratlor.. 

Hecop.ni zc pictures. 

Achieve the desired aniloRv. 

Recof.ntzc -Ihc esflential rolat ionfll- Ip . 

y^^ke fl, nutoric (pointUnO respon'^c. 



TAS K Dr:r^\MD 

Focus auditory rttCTitlon. 
Hen r and corip:'r*!sen .1 Font one f» r, ' . 
Pcrcclvp ard cc,rprf?iif-r:(! vicual c^m- 
H;ive the recjnircd lo V'-.n:''^ r-^-tCtv: 

throuK.h ptTst expcr 1 er,.'. , 
Associate the appinprl^ito 1.-. i;'»,,t: 

to the verbnl nnd vl*^r..'il rw^, 
hJakc a vocnl iospnp<;'-. 



SCORRf) o:i 

A.muo:vi ci.osu.he 
DivEacF;:;cE 



SCCMlr.D O'.y 

cnc::iTio;: 

CONV.JRr.^NCE 
POiriTINC 



AimiTORY ci.onriu: 
SENSORY l^^•EC!u^Tlo^' 



ALSO PEFKtCI^S 0%' 
Aaditory Discrimination 
.Cognition 
Assnciatlvc Menory 
Conceptual A'ocal 



ERIC 



ALSO PKr::Nt>5 o n 

Visual. DlRcrir- Iura Ion 
Sensory Int er.iMt i on 
Asaoclatl'.'e .Mmory 
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ALSO r E VK;rrs_ c>N 

AikU tory i>l sci In Inn I ion 
Visual niacririin;»tI(Mi 
Conceptual Vocil 



IJ'-^f^A^ J^gRBAL . _EX P RES ,1 

tKAn;Hh', - Tun ahJlity c... cyr.rc'.t. i: ,.;s 
iM iipoken words. »t Involves vocitlu. T iry 
comtmi of lans;u;.j:c, .muI ox}.erlence> 
flt ricBcrJbJ nr,. 



ERIC 



J^^a..^ M AfVU^L . . EXPRESS , 



Describe the following, objccts- 
n.ill. Block, Envelope. Untton. 

Qiilil is prOKCncci vith the objects 
end TKioL tell all he cm uhout ihp:.r. 



See and fe«*l oh joe c. 

Ihivp f/jr lUarUy uHU t.':e oV)ecl 
thrnuf.li past expLTl tnce . 

Cain concept .ihroiif.h <lcnnnsr raLl on . 
of all tlic ccornbJt; .1 Irons Ions 
(Inhel, color, c oin-os 1 1 1 on , 
function. r.aJor pjirts, etr,) 

Hnv' tl.o nrcCBBary vttcnli'i lory , 
Hniv A Cfy'';>lcx voc/>l rojiponsic. 



_EXAMPU:S 

Show p.o wliac vc do vich n: 

Pencil Sliarpcnpr, 

Cu] tnr . 

St ccliesctipc , 



TACTILE 
DIVERGENCE 
EVALUATION 
CONCEITI'AL-VOCAL 



ALSO Dr . PKvry; on 

Visual Plflcritninntton 
Scnaory I nCefifQt ion 
Cof.nitlon 

AflROClntlvc HciTiorv 



TASK i»K? :A:n) 

See picture and/or hear the n.ln c of 

object. 
Scco;*ulzc object. 
Wove f.iDl Unrity with the- object 

tbroiiph p.Tsc tixpcrlcnce . 
Cflln concept, LhrouKh dtnons cr ,1 1 i on , 

tha t he shnu Id dL'n-.onst ro tc tbe u'^o 

of the object nnnufllly, 
"."Ve the coor-M pncod -^f th-* .-".Tr 

anti hands . 
P-nke a motoric response. 



Syntho/tiif the or'porfrco soiiddp nf 
0 wotd r.nd proJuce rhe intrrrr.: (s! 
wltr.lc word. 



c-ow 

b-o-b- Ie-« 
t-a-p-I-k 



TASK i)KyA;;rj 

Tocno nudltoiy attcriion. 
Upar word px-ivts. 
H.-:v»» ihp nect:«r;ary voc.-»S:i laty . 
Blord so Hid s in forr^ v''oh.' v ' 



CfiOSS nOTOK 
C0NCEI'TUA1,-H0T0R 



SCOMFD ON 

ALTHTOKY 'DISCKTMINA" ION 
VOCAL REPETITION 



ALSO r 'F.^' KN'ns or; 

Vi sual l)i.«jcrlml nac inn 
Auditory 3>i ^crin^ nnL ion 
Sensory Ii'.tef.rnr Ion 
Cof.nlclon 

Associative Meuiory 
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ALSO DKrHND:: 0 ^? 
Aij/'ltory ClpAure 



ERIC 



fill imrclntCv -:^.'f'i*^:i«cr of fl'ujj- ^rj 
syinbol s , 



EXAMPIJ-S - 
pen, r^*"!. ctm:- 
stone, blot , f ; ? 



.">or, cm. , ciitico 



TASK hjCMA^nj 

Forur. nuJliory nt cnt f on , 

Hear nrtil rl isc ; ir.j naU- ! !m; vov's, 

Koto the ficq:ici;tlnl order, 
ketr.cnhor the Jitrncntlal ordirr, 
MnV.c n vocal response. 



SCOI.T.h 0*^ 
Ai;')lTOHY lIEHOJiY 



ALSO i):;rK VDs or; 

Auditory Dire rfmt nation 
Audi tory Snqucnr: i ni\ 
Vocnl Repetition 



ccnLiM-jn-;, .'in** 'T} »: ;i'Hli""v to corrCfrtiy 



Green lca'.'0«; corr.r on tliu irccs in f.nrly 

My sisLcr., M^ry, Nar. a prouy now t^oll vhidi 



TASK nK .MA?:n. 

Focus nufJltory .i t i fMitlon, 

Hoar nnd <ii crlr i r.,'it e the woi-iIh. 

Cofuprchencl c}'e sentence. 

Note the sequential order. 

Utilize sentence r-'iiminr'. as .m aid to 

rer-cmbor words and scf^urnLi?*! order, 
liemerr.bcr t^e sentence, 
Mike a vocn 1 respfms e. 



DETRPi X, QUI ...C OJM ISS jOfiS 

retr-nLJon nnd t'l.c a'nV.zy t*. f*«ilt«.» 
directions Involvin*'. y,r>'^ne t Otf.rir 
rrJiponoes, 



K.'AMPLF.S 



Walk to the door; thon hrl-ip, r-t t^flt 
book. 

Bring me rlint piecR of pap**!'; iK^'n .•lo;f- 
tiie door J tiiOn si-i-H on Cr.r ]{:>■', 



Tocuf; 7udftory :iM: cnt ion . 
Hear and coi^pr'-'Iiond t' t- cc i • 
Rcrer.her thi^ co'" r.'I ss < r.ris . 
Note r.hc s/.«qiint 1 ;il crclnr, 
Rcrr.CfTiber the scnnontlal or«.er. 
Have Ability to vnlk r-t.d V.ir<;- 
Trans Into /iiidltory d i rcr i I O".-: ■'t^tr 
tbe correcponH i nr, r'nt.orK •»tr: 

cues, 

WjiU* « ^^f,.-*^ / , 



SCORKp ON 

AUDITORY ii'.< vr.::ci):r, 

VOCAL RErKTlTIO*: 



scoHrn ON 

KINf:ST]lETlC 
r,W?>^ MOTOR 
CONCKF-TUAl-.VGTOP. 



ALS0jw;2i!!liiIi 

Aod 1 1 ory D ; s c r i r.i 1 r.n Hon 
Auditory ^^'•:f!ory 
■ Cofinltion 



ALSO DKPENDS O N 
Auditory Hi sc r I":! nat : on 
Auditory ScqucncI^iR 
Auditory Mfinory 
Visual Dlscr^nin.ition 
. Senoory Tntcvrat Ion 
Cognition 
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3 . 



iL^l^'i^l>;£ - j:.i-,u.Hn!.c recall '-l ;in 
uiireUted ncmcnco of vliu.ii «>t'I-.»»1 ■) . 
It tnvolvoH vlniMl r.'cw^pi l.m .vid vom ) 
CKj».r«Hfl Ion, .':tMi,i*-iit l;i 1 rriJ/ i Ih umi 
loqulrod , 



Pictures of : 
tree, vail, star 

bed, drr.sc, sttn, hounc , l)o:c , tr.iln 



T ASK DKmNI) 

Focus vLsoal att-jiaion. 
Hear and coirprcliond Instructions. 
Perceive and (Hserimjriatc object*;. 
Uecop,nlze Ihc o!ijccta. 

"Mair.e" the oSjocLs fr'ni the visual tr.c, 
Retnerr.bcr tl>c oh jcc ta (vt sua U y or vnc.iHy) 
Note tlic scf|iit:nt f a 1 order, 
Rowenbcr tho ecGneutlal order. ( nor rcq- 

h;:t .Id V 

Make vocnl ic:.pon«e. 



DETROIT V.A.S^U. 

Mnr<:l.ac»i f<<-'|MrrtCC of vljinnl-'ly prc-fntod 
leu ITS. ft Ipvolv*:) vH'>ni Ti-ri?pt ioti 
unci vocnl iTpiiT.fiJoii. L<"t«iCtrl l n } or-lr-r 
1 fi "'I'jiil n.-d , 



?.» 2, f, 

V, q, fl, 1, d, c, h. 



Ml!iOITii,gM^f_OB_£|SiGf^- 

: Jl:*r...'.'7v.^ " -ToIJity to ropy il(-sir.t:s 
Kofli wUli v{su«l cii*^^ .-in^l ;frt>ri 

r^Ci'ption rind ,fiotor ox prfGn f on . 



TASK nr.y./\:i:] 

Focus vlsiinl aLt^'T^Uon. 
Hoar and cofTiprehond instructions, 
Perceive .itv! di scrlr:inate letters, 
P.ecop.nlze tbc letters. 

Mane" thn lettor.'i from the visual cue 
tiowcwbcr t!ie letters (vir.ual ly or vocnlly) 
Note the seqiientlal' ordor, 
."^xcmonhtr the Seqticnilol ordt?r. 



Copy a ifnoftd , 

Add to dc8lp;n to ttiske it looV- 1 J »■ 

sotnple (from memory), 

Ijrcw desifn fro:.; mcnnr'*. 



FncuK vlPnnl at rrntifr . 

Hoar a*iH corprcliend f nj.tr tiC 1 1 or.'. . 

r'crcclvc dcsl;':i5. 

Analyze the de^lj', 

Hortri^her the dv-*;: yn . 

n»ive adequate eye-hnnd cor v?,M r.nl ^ -jt- 

Havo adeqiiQtc pcnnl 1 skfll.s. 

^^.^ke not or I c ( drawirj') response?. 



.SCORF.D ON' 



VISUAL I^KXORY 



SCORKD ON 

VISUAL SEf;uE::c:N*G 



VIS1?AI. Mf.'MORY 

copYir;f; 



Visual DJscrir.ilnaCion 
Visual Scqucncinj* 
Cogntt ion 
Vocal Repetition 



ALSO DKPK:rT) R_021 
visual Discrit::lnatlon 
Visual Hcr.'.ory 
ViDcal, Repctiriqn 



ALSO nKPENTiS ON^ 
Visual Discrlminatlen 
Visual Closure 
Evaluation 



n 



erIc 



nETROn OR/IL D.IRCCTJfflS])ElRQiT MOTOR SPEED/PfigC. 



retain folJ-iw <M«.iilex i r<i, ' i <.iift , 
i-yc'li'Mi'l r.i.m .ii n^l Ion . 



DbTROrr ORJgNTAIlOi 



• - :r.u » !f» 1 ill or- t fi" . 



Drnw ft Hn«' frm-i tho tliJmlile to thr- pear 
tboL will f\o down \iudcr ihe ro"il> find 
up ovor «.}io linnOTcr. 

Itcnifi al.cn Involvft nunhers , lett'.-rs, etc. 



lirnv an X wltliln oacit of n '-.crJo.s of 

pro.'.reanlvcly ^,:=;illf.r circl.os. TVie ni;T>hi;r 

of X*; corrccily fir.-iwn li". the tiwe Unit 
Is tlic scurfc. 



Can yoii tO'.tcti thft jioon? 
Whflt ;-;tnto do ynu 1 ti ? 

If yon r.tnod vltli yn^r .fncf^ r-nvrf! t:'*-- 
door vhoc vnuld ho. co yoitr rl/:-i? 



TASK I)f:na:;d 

Focus aiiiHtory fittoatlon. 
Hear ar.<l cotrf.:' ohcnd directions. 
Kocus vlstial nt iPPti nn. CpA'-t.- very "l» isy") 
Sqc and disc rlr l i-Tt? visual cues. 
Remci'ilier tie Instruct ions, 
H»;co?.nlift the visual .'^tlr.'-U- 
Associate vf-rlia I dlrrction«» to tin- vlstml 
fltlr.oll, 

Utjdcrstnncl sucli tunas oh bnr. tor., over, 
cross out, first , trianplc, etf. 
well as letters oiul mirHers. 
Have fldeqnntQ cyc-iiaiK* cooi'vUnnt ! otu 
Mnkc noCoric (tUnwl nr,) response. 



Focufl vfjsiial nttf?nt:ion. 

Tercel vf; clrc Ic; . 

UnHcrftt.ird the cor.ccpt of stsyinp 

"Inside" the cl rc le. 
Conrdlnnlc visual find I'lnosLn.oLU c\,r.r,. 
Have atJ(*quatc pone! I skills. 
SuRtaln visual crmccnLrntlon, 
Have adcfiuate niusclulnr stnr'tin/i. 



TA SK DK'-'A ND 

Foe ;s auditory attci^tl^-r. 
Hear and coniprchtind r;ic r.t 1 , 
Soe and corprcliend vi''")al cttos. 
Have bnc'fjM'Oiuid i nfnrr. .ittrn avail 

throup,h past experience, 
Rcc/ill the infortnaflnn. 
Have the nccesr.ary v-^ '-'i" l-vrv. 
Have latnrallty and d 1 rccM nr,a 11 {. 

Have kncjlr'dp.c of tire i tcr'^ir. 

Mnke verbal response. 

Mjke notoric (ktosr irotor) ror^po^ 



H In 



ERIC 



SCORE!) ON' 

AUDITORY SEQUENCING 
SKNSOXY INTncXNTlON 
DllAWlKC . 
CONCKPTUAL HOTOR 

ALSO DMiP ENPjLgii 
Auditory Memory 
Visual Dlscrlmlnntlon 
Copnltion 



ia;>'KSTHETIC 
DRAWING 



KTWKSniETlC 

cross NOTCPx 



ALSO nsrCNT^s o:; 
Visual Discrlnl nation 



ALSO TJi:?n::ns cv 

Auditory Dl scrlrilnai i m 
Scnrory Intce.rat toti 
Cognitinn 

Associative Merrory 
Ccnccptual-Mctor 
Conceptual -Vocal 



DkTROi 1 SOCl/lL ADJ. A. 


! Dk7R0.IT PJCT. ASSUf^/). 


i - • i ; {..:■., j,.,. , .. 




r.i'ii.'rrti .'.UlJi},' I,-, rv.. N;--!.. :i;-;f 


t'tM'. {.<r of ficii-i.r ;;. 1 fio"' nri'.-f.-u.nr 


cX)'»crl<Mic«. , Ir .i v.-.; u- c m'" i ;.- -m-i :i 


"If't.Tt It rrri'ii rf": .•.•.•i«r-njtij> ^ ^or pi t - 


Ju'lrct.'cn' , finJ ifiiltLTH .'!: tl'f iiiM."*. 




sncinl nm! cnUur.-l l.-.-I'mHsM'' . 








Wint is :!'.<> fhl.nt' for yoii to ih} J f: 


Toll vliat In silly ahout pictures suc!i .in: 


You break o Ech:)ol vLridow? 


OmjI.*! p-.i'.l»{iif r^othcr in hn^y carrinpe. 


Tlic ten?) th^i Is r>l.Tyinv. .vj-.n f 'is r yn.i wui% 


Co.it -.'M liricl-twnrvls , btittorn In Hack, 


tliC J',.'iMO " 




TA5;,', (n:,'V\:;i) 




Focus aiHitory ;itlcnr!cii. 


Foc'is vfsiinl nttenjtlon. 


Hear anti coinprcl«enfl -^i <.'><; 1 1 an , 


Hpnr nr.tl cornprchcrKi Instructions, 


Have f.iriMlarit/ wit!, i.\\o. snrinl slcuntlor. 


I'avc fcrUIfjrl^y with the sltu.i'.lons 


Involved, thrf'ur-h rnst experience. 


I nvo Ivtci , Ihrrt'jc h r;ist e>;pfiricncc. 


Hnvt "niiddlft class" valttcs nnd o>,t)erif»;icr . 


•itscrir In.Ttc dccai is of the picture. 


Ufte jiidf.i-nent ■ ,ind covunoti sense. 


Fcc.tU "corrt'ct" visual innpe Ivor- r/.cngry. 


^t5ke p cw^plox vocol response. 


Select detail whlcli is Inrnrrcct. 
Make fl co;:iplox vocal roflponse. 




SQf^HVA 0;; 




.SOCIAL co:i":o:hk:;s lOi; 



ALSO Di:rKrT)s o)i 

Auditory HL-icrinlnnt Ion 
Cor.nl tloM 

Associ.Ttivc Mcnory 
Conceptiia I -Voca I 



ALSO fJi.T KNnS o>;^ 
Virtjr.l Dlpcrltninntlon 
Visual Cli>ourn 
Coj'.nttlon 

Af socl.Tt lvc» MoMory 
Couccpfual-Vocsl . 



s F£i(j^ FORM BOARD 

■measures: - the ablUtv to Identify aivi 
p2iac« objects using only tactll. cues 
(S«gu?tei A) and tactile memory and 
kinesthetic Imagery (Sequin B). See 
-^ng«8 26 - 28 for administration. . 

Place goometric shapes Into holes, while 

blindfolded, with one and two hands (A), 

Draw the board (with blindfold off) 
placing shapes from memory (B)- 

Focuii haptlc attention. 

Feci the blocks and board. 

Identify block ar>d hole shapes by touch. 

Pair blocks with same shaped hole. 

Remwnber location hole shapes. 

Make motoric (manipulative) response. 

Tiansfer learnlnq to other hand. 

UtllUe two hands In coordinated manner. 

TASK.DDAMILI 

Retain haptlc Image of hole locations. 
Retain haptlvt Imarje <A hole shapes. 
Have adequate pencil skills. 
Make motoric (drawing ) response . 

gnoRED ON 
TACTIl£ (A) 
TACTILE (B) 



TORWANCE PlCTURiLCONSTR. 



»gA5UR£S - creative thinking and production 
It requires the ability to develop a 
unique Idea frofn a simple stimuli and 
the drawing skill to produce U. See 
pagee 17-25 administration. 

EXAMPLES - 

Complete ambiguous shapes to make as 
unique drawings as possible. The 
drawings are embellished and, titled. 



T/L^K DEMAMD. 

Focus visual attention. 

Hear and comprehend the Instructions. 

Understand the concept of "unusual" 

or different. 
Develop a visual Idea utilizing the 

ambiguous atltnulus. 
UtlUie dlvament thinking In subject 

matter and title. 
Have adequate eye-hand coordination. 
Have adequate pencil skills. 
Make motoric (drawing) response. 



tj^ cn nEPENJS OtL 
Cognition ; 
Convergence 
Manipulation 
Drawing 



ERiC 



PPP COPY ING- TEST 

MEASimS - the ability to copy 
partial letters and num«r*,le ta 
both straight »nd curved line*. 
MO tnomory la involved. See 
page. '29-33 for admlnlitratlon, 

EXAMPLES - 



H 
□ 



rr 



SCORED ON 

DIVERGENCE 

DRAWING 



tTQO DEPENDS ON 
Cognition 



TASK DEMANI) 

eocus viaual attention. 
Hear and comprehend the 

Inatructlona. 
Dlicrlmlnate lines. 
Have adequate eye-hand 

coordination, 
aave adequate p*»ncil 

■kliia. ^ 
H«va laterality end 
dltecticnallty. 
Moke motoric (copying) 
•reaponae. 



SCORED ON 
C0PYIN3 



AT<;n DEPENDS OM 
.Visual Discrimination 
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Adminiseratlon and Scoring Procedures 
for the Torrance, Seguin and P,?.p. Copying Tests 

each Sinn T^'t '^''f^ ^^'^ii^ional tests which Miss Poppins administered to 
each child in her class to complete their pre-requisi^e skills prome: 

is referr2%o°?rJh'! Jjf'^^^Completion Test (Torrance 1966). This test 
Ir^fill u as Torrance "Picture Construction" to differ- 

tion and T ^'f Completion sub-test of the WISC ' Mministra- 
tion and scoring procedures are found on pages 17-25. Acmmistra- 

The board and testing procedure ar^'\dt:L^^'bu1^ i^ g^ 'aL"' ons^"^"'^' 
and scoring have been modified for classroom use. Administration and 
scoring procedures are found on pages 26-28. '^ministration and 

iect LffLn!M«?r^;^ This instrument has been designed by pro- 

ii^pH ^ ■ ^ ^" ^^'^ P^'P' It meets the need for an un- 

timed copying test, involving no memory, which directly «!ate8 to writin. 
skills. Administration and scoring procedures are W on pages 29-33 ' . 

Torrance P icture Mak^n p . 

child^^T^S^ Sa^r^^^r^- - ^-^-dual 

the top of the test booklet al«nH ^ T reads the directions on 
teacher my draw a circle ,t tl ^« ^'^^^Ple- the 

Picture they voL mLe fr^ i^ 'Jjf ^f^ --"l children what 

different from -Hat cUss^^^'^ni^^h^nro^f 

in whSrt^e'dJ::J„S ^^W' ^5^« 1^-^^ °f ^ mmutes . 
this tine. When childre^are tno'^^^^ 

teacher should go frStrto chJlw^^'^ v''!^^^^ the 
for the titles L 4ite thi ?„'^"f,^"\^^^^^^^^ to ask 

titles Within the, lO^inute^i^it ,i'h'' K Ji'"^ 
spelling if requested? '^^'^ although the teacher^may help with 

to a^relhaJ'tlJe'cJiJw^ the teacher should circulate 

concentration Oh the ta^^^^ 



Scoring. One point is given for each figure that the child completes 
within the ten minute time limit. To be considered a completion there 
must be some amount of drawing added to the stimulus and there must be a 
meaningful title for the drawing (titlejs may ba written by teacher as seen 
in the administration section)^ 

Next, the creativity of the drawings is assessed using the scoring 
method contained below. Zero points are given for certain responses which 
are common (given by 5X or more of the standardization population). One 
point is given for certain responses that were given by between 2 and 5% 
of the population. Two points are given for creative responses that are 
not included on the lists. Both the drawing and the title must be taken 
into account in choosing the most appropriate category and scoring. 

The creativity points for each figure are added together and recorded 
as the "score" on the test sheet. The total of completion points and 
creativity points equals the Total Score on the Torrance Picture Making 
Test. ^ 



Sccring Guidelines for Each Fit^ure ! 



FIQUEE 1 




Zero points (5% or more of 
• responses) 

Abstraefc design without 
meaninfrfui title 
Bird 

Pace or head 
Heart (includes valentine) 
^Man (earth), includes hoy 



One poiat (2% to 4.99%) 

Apple (s) 
Cloud 
E3-ebro^vy 
Glasses, eye 
Girl or v;oman 
Lips, mouth 
Man (MarTi, etc.; 
Monster 



ITwo points (less than 2% of 
j responses) 

Other responses shn^vingf creative 
strength. • . . 



erJc 
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riGUEE 2 




Zero points (6% or more of 
responses) 

Abstract design witlioui. 
meaningrul title 
SliiigsliDt 
Trees 



Oae pohjt (2% to 4.99%) 

Flower 
Girl 
HoiLse 
Man (boy) 
\Vonia)i (^rirl) 

AVord (svi;ih(;l, 3iuinl)or, hotter 
tte.) 

Two points (less than 2% of 
respoDses) 

Other vi^spomPH showicg creative 
stren^rth. 



FIGURE 3 




2ero points (5% or mor.o of 
responses) 

Abstract design without 
iiieaninf^ful tltlo 
FaL'e(s) 



One point (2% to 4.99%) 

^nhuiil (face or tot.'jl) 
^o\? aud arron- 
-^o.v (jiian) 
^J^rl { woman j 

Sliding board 
Soinid' \v;u^i?s 

Other^rc.ponses sbo.iag ereative 



FIGURE 4 




Zero points (5% or more of 
responses) 

Abstract design ^^•ith()ut 
meaniiigrftil title 
Animal (unspecified) 
Face 

Man's face 
Snail 
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One point (2% to ^1.99%) 

Body (nuui) 
Cat 

Duck • ' 

Fish . 

Girl (v.-oinun) 

Hair 

Man 

Monster (gliost. clc. j 

Nose 

Snake 

Water (waves, pool, rtc.j 
AVorm 

Tv70 points (less than 2% of 
responses) 

Other respons«=^s roniiivinrr ^reativ 
strontrth. : • 



FIGURE 5 




Zero points (6% or iixorc of 
rcspoiiBcs) 

AbslrsicL desi^Mi witlioiil 

incaiiinj^rul tillt- 

Boat (or hull) * 

HoMl-(sail) 

Bowl 

Circle 

Face or lu^ad 



Ojic point (2% to 4.99%) 

I I;iiiiniO('K 
Mountains 
Moulli 
Smile, (lips) 
Valley 

Water (stream, ponl, lake, Wrive, 
etc.) 

Two points ' (less than 2% of 
responses) 

Other responses requiring creative 
strength. 



FICrUKE G 




Zero points (5% or more of 
responses) 

Ahslruct dosij^M wiUioiit ' 

ineaiungful till'' 

Fa<ic 

Lij^^htning 
Stcpji (stain.'iise) 



One point (2% to 4.09%) 
Chair 

Cii'l ( wojiKiii ) 

M;in sIwMliii'/ 
Tree 

Two . points (less tha-n 2% of 
responses) 

Other responses veqiiirln^^ creativ 
strenrrth. 



FIGURE 7 




Zero points (5% or more of 
responses) 

Abstract desi;;n without 
nieaningful title 
CarriM^rf. (}njir;:y) 

Qui:-sti<>n niark(.c;) 
Snake 



One point (2% to 4.09%) 

Auto (car) 
Body ( human) 
Dipper 

. 'Face , 
Hook 
Key , 

Pipe (smoker's) . 
Sickle 

Spoon, dipper 

Word (k'ttei*, symbol,' munbcr) 

Two points (less than 2% of 
responses) 

' Giher ronponsc^; rcquirlnfi ^'re.'U.ive 
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nauEB 8 




FiaiIRE 9 



<) 



FIGURE 10 




Zero points (5% or more of 
responses) 

Abstract dfesign ^vitlioat 
ineaiiingrul title 
Man (head mv] bodv) 
Man, iiiei] (stii-k) 



One point (2% to 4.99%) 

Dress 

Face 

Girl 

Monster (ghost) 
Sj;iold (medieval, cto.) 
Tree 

Two points (less than 2% of 
responses) 

Other responses requirir'.g creative 
stroiJgUi. 



Zero, points (5% or raore of 
: csponses) . 

-\bi;traet dcsiuii without 

mcaninnfi'ul titlf 

Mountain (s) 

Nun 

Owl 

Kabbit 

l^oeknt 



One point (2% to 4.P9%) 
C.nt 

DoL'-. dog fact* 
Volcano 

^V(.u'd (nninhcr. s.viabol, iottrTK) 

Two points (less than 2% of 
responses) 

Otlier responses'reqiiiring creative 
strcn-jth. 



Z^^ro points (5% or more of 
responses) 

Ab.str<iet design without 
meaningful title 
Anteater 
Duck 

Face (human): 
Face (mouth and nose oidy) 
'Tree(s) 



One point (2% to 4.98o/^) 

An?:rel 

Bird 

Dog 

Figure (huniaji) 
Girl ^ 

(part of f;ir.r3 J 

Woody Woodpeuia-.r 

iSZtT'"''''' creative 



Johnny Doe's Torrance . Miss Popping, administered tlie Torrance to 
Johnny Doe. Hie pictures are shown on the I'ol lowing pages. 

Johnny completed all of the figures so received full credit of 10 
for completions . 

Figure 1 received _1 point since Monster" is listed under one point 
in th3 scoring guidelines. 

Figure 2 received 2 points/ If Johnny had made a plain peace sign 
he would have received*^l point for '*word, symbol." 

Figure 3 received \2 points. This is a very creative and unusual 
response. 

Figure A received 2 points. 

Figure 5 received 2 points. 

Figure 6 received 2 points - another very creative response . 

Figure 7 received 2 points. This is a very well elaborated tank. 
If Johnny had produced a car he world have received 1 point; or a 
carriage, 0 points. 

Figure 8 received points. 

Figure 9 recieved 0 points (mountains) . 

Figure 10 received 0 points (tree). 

Johnny's creativity score is figured; 

1, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 0, 0, - 15 
The 10 paints for completions Is added to this 15 for a Torrance total 

of 25.' ■ ■ ; • ■ 
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TORRANCE PICrURS MAKItiG 



Completions 10 i«s -^^ 
Score 1^ Total 25 



Picture or object that no onf eLe wJIl^SnT"'; ^^"^ 
as complete and as InterostW a stoJv^. ^^ake it tell 

building up your first Seaf^^4e u^^f /r ^"^^^^^ to and 

your drawings a.nd write it ;t tS bo^-^ ^TTi^^ ^^^^ °^ 

of the figure. ''^^ ^"'-^^ °f e^^ch block next to the n-omber 




QXh^T Spo rtnq Examples from Mis?; Poppins' C.^^^^^. 




1. 



^^^^ 




7. 



4.. 



, No points for completion since the 
stimulus is not incorporated into ' 
the dravd nq. Without completion no 
points can be allocated for crea- 
tivity. 



This receives credit for completion 
since the lines incorporate the 
s t imu luG and there is a meaning f u 1 
title. No creativity paints since 
thte drawing is ambiguous and has 
no meaning in spite of the title. 






(L 



V. 



pte stlBwlus h*» 1« t««^ a 

pi pe^^ and receives f«)ih 
It is. not scored as i-"inan*?or 
zero points. 



The stick girl is scored 1 point for 
girl . However, the stimulus in the 

first picture is actually used as 
braid and can receive 2 points. 
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The ;S^g!mrn Form Board ((JTactual. Performance Xest) 

^fegtmlnistration . The teacher tells the student that they are going to 
play titie '^bllnd- fold game". The child is blindfolded and seated at a 
table 'that has a good working height for him. 

The board is uncovered and placed on the table with the circle at the 
top. The blocks are removed and placed randomly in a line between the child 
and the board. 

The child will place the blocks into the board three times. The first 
time is with his preferred hand (previously determined), the second with the 
other hand, and the third with both hands. The following directions are 
for the preferred hand and are essentially the same for the other two times. 

a) Teacher takes the child' s preferred hand and runs it along the out- 
side of the board and briefly over the surf ace saying/ *'Here is a 
board with some different shaped holes in it " it goes from herca to 
here," ^"^ ^ 



b) Teacher runs the child's preferred hand briefly over all the blocks 
and says> ^' Here are the blocks in front of the board - they ;>o from 
here to here . Let's see how quickly you can fit all the blocks into 
the right holes using lust this hand. Keep your other hand on your 
lap, O.K? GO, " 

c) Teacher starts timing and when all the blocks are placed;, the time is 
recorded. If the blocks are not all placed in five minutes^ the task 
rsmtopped and i^B: number 

d) 3ISCT£:r removes Mocks from board and:^^ tmem in a line in 
JLLsiJiiiLjioS the board. She takes the other hand (or both hati^fl in the 
tttE2lir£:i:adminis t ration) and^ r over the board and blocks, and 
-^^tfe jrrocedure is xepeated; The board is covered.affi£ter the; three 
aBftfemlstrations^^^^^ He is v 
§giik|«JO^^ ^ 'Pretend that 
tgiSas Xigaper is tfae board you were puttiog: the bloci:s in. Draw what 
VOTaqt^lilnk the hssarai looks like-; Try to::;remembervas many blocks as 
ytm -Gan and draw rfeem in the :r±ght places on the aboard ^' . 

The t^^H^aier records the number of the child has remembered, 
acceptisg drawing that is close enough for :her to recognize the block 

that is d^^!%na ted. This is the Memory Score. She records the number that 
are placed iTi approximately the correct location on the board/ This is the * 
Localization Score. The PPPSeguin Memory and Localization Sheet may be 
used to record this data. 
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Scoring. Seguln A S CORE 



CoxnDletilon 
Time 


Complete In 
or stopped at 


CoxB^lete In 
J min* jiIf sec • 
- 4 min. 


Complete In 

3 min. — 

3 min. 29 sec. 


Complete in 
less than 
3 min. 


Adminlctratton 1 
Preferred Hand 


1 pt. for each 
block Placed 


11 points 


12 points 


13 points 


Admlulstration 2 
Other Hand 


1 pt> for each 
block Placed 


.11 points 


12 points 


13 points 


Adinlnl 8 tr a t ion 3 
Both Hands 


1 pt» for each 
block Placed 


11 points 


12 points 


13 points 



Total points for all three *Add 5 points to total for children 

administrations - A SCORE 5 years old for A SCORE 

*Add 3 points to total for 6 year olds 



A child who places 8 blocks by five minutes with his preferred hand, 
completes in 4 minutes 30 seconds with his other hand and complete in 
3 minutes 30 seconds with both hands would receive 8, 10, 11, for a total 
of 29. This total is the A SCORE for children who arc seven and older. If 
this child were six, his total A SCC^ would be 32. 

Seguln B SCORE; The memory and Localization Scores^^^^^ together 
to equal the B SCORE for children who are at^vdin yt>iiT>o a^d older^ Two 

points are added for five year olds and one point is addoi for six year olds 
If a five year old draws ^« blocks and has 4 in the correct location, his 
ft SCORE would be 6, 4, 2, for a total of 12. A nine year old having the same 
memory and localisation scores would have a total of 10. 



Johnny Doe ^s Sa^uin. Miss Poppins administered^lihe Seguln to Johnnys 
8) and recorded the following scores: 

Right hand (preferred) Complete in 3^ - 12 points 

Left hand Complete in 312.* 12 points 

Both hands Complete- in 2^ « 13 points 

A Total .37 

Miss Poppins recorded Johnny's^ !Hemoryr and Localization performance 
Seguln Memory and Localizatt^^^ the following page. She 

put one check for each remembered block and a^aother check if it was 
placed In the correct location. 

Johnny's Memory score wan 9 
His Localization score wa:* 7 
B Total » 16 

What ifould Johnny's A and B SCORES be if he were 6? 

ANSWER • His A SCORE would be 40 (3 additional points). His B SCORE 
would be 17 (1 additioaal t^oint); ' 
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PPP CoDVifaig Test 

Administration . This test can be administered individually or to an 
entire class;. The child and/or teacher are to fill in the information at 
the top of the test. The child is then directed to put his finger on the 
first row of straight lines that are to be copies. He is instructed to copy 
the figures in the empty apace provided beneath the figures exactly as he 
sees them. Teacher says pointing: "This one here, this one here" and so 
on to thea end of the row. The same procedure is used for the second and the 
las.t :row to be copied, if necessary. There is no time limit for this test. 

Scoring . In order to: e^isafelish appropriate cut-off points, the PPP 
-Copying Test was standardizedi antiKone hundred rand fifty elementary school 
children, ages 5-12 , including 45 children with specific learning disa- 

:iii:iifties.:-\ 

Two points are given fori each figure that is an accurate replica of (the 
given fom. One point is given for slight variation and zero points for 
coii5)lete discrepancies. Some examples might be: 

i- k 



1 point « 


(slightly dtscontiected) 


: 1 point • 


(size) 


0 point - 


(disoriented) 


0 point - 


(reversal) 


0 point - 


(inv<\r8ion) 


0 point - 


(completion) 



A more complete Scoring Model follows on pages 30 to 31, 

Special allowance must be given for inadequate eye-hand coordination 
in younger children (8 years old and younger) when scoring. An example 
for a 5k year old is shown on page 31. In addition to the special 
scoring, five points are added to the total score if the child is five 
years old. Three points are added to the total score for children who 
are^ 8ix.'yearS'-old;y-';, 



PPP COPYING TEST SCORING MODEL 



1. Partial Lettars. Stralgiit Sines 



MODEL 





t " — \ 

/ 


' —— 1 

k 


1 




J/ 


A 


X 









M 




\1, 


r 1, 


A 

A 




H 












r 


^ 














vj 




\ 


> 





II. Partial Letters. CurvedEElnes 



MODEL 
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III. Partial' Humerals 




Scoring exaiiiples of special a1 lowance. given for injosfefiruaite eye-hand 
coordination to a 5^ year old child follow. Zero crHsdoit wonjd liave 
been given to a child over eip;ht years old. 
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Johnny Doe's "PPP" Co pying Test. Miss Poppina adtnrnistered the "PPP' 
Copying Test to Johnny. She scored his test giving him the special age 
allowance for inadequate eye-hand coordination, since he is under the 
nine-year old cut-off point required for exact replication of the model 
figures. 

Notice in Johnny's test, page 33, that r| . ri' and ? are given 2 
points each where an older child would have only scored 1 ooint each 
A^n° gi?e;Ho'"n^olS^^ each . where zero points' would have 



'PP?" Copying Test 



Haane 
Date 




1 15^1 1^ _ 

Score I \ta II 



■Age*_^ Grade 
Teacher PoyylnS 



Sex 



Schoo 1 " 

III 1^ * — Total 



* Add 5 points if 5 years old; 3 points if 6 years old 
I. Partial Letters. Straight Lines 








II. Partial Letters ^ (nirved 





IT 


r 














o 


rr 


r 












y 



III. Partial Muaerals 



2 



C 



2- 



Recording/ Data 
The PPP Pre-Requisite Skills Test Sununary Sheet 

Miss Poppins now had all of the test data necessary to profile 
Johnny Doe's pre-requisite skill strengths and weaknesses. She recorded 
his test scores on a PPP 1^ re-Requisite Skills Test Summary Sheet as they 
became available. 

The Test Sunnmary Sheet containing all of Johnny's data follows on 
pages 35-36 . The first page is filled out with his WISC and ITPA sub- 
test scores. The second page has his Detroit > Seguin, Torrance and 
PPP Copying Test scores. 

Detroit Age Discrepancies 

To fill out the Detroit column labeled •* Age Discrepancy**, Miss 
Poppins used Johnny's chronological age and his obtained Mental 
Ages. 

In the case of AASUW, the MA of 4 years, 6 mo. is lom^ than Johnny's 
chronological age by 3 years and 6 mo. This is a negative discrepancy and 
is recorded in the column with a minus sign • 

^Looking down at Pictorial Absurdities, it can be seen that the MA 
of 9 is one year and 6 mo . above Johnny' s age. A 41^ was placed in the 

column. ■■'''J 

Miss Poppins takes care to remember that each year contains 12 
months when figuring plus and minus discrepancies/ A discrepancy can 
go to plus or minus 11 months before being recorded as a full year* 

The -reader should go through each of Johnny's Detroit scores to 
develop competency in recording age discrepancies. 

NOTE: When a child reaches the upper limit of a Detroit subtest, the teacher 
should write "Upper Limit^' in the Age Discrepancy and automatically give him 
3 points, ■■ 

Recording with Aoe A llowances 

Since Johnny is eight years old^ Miss Poppins did not have to worry 
about the age allowance points given to 5 and 6 year olds on the Seguin 
and PPP Copying Tests. When recording the data^^o 

age points should be included in the Total scores on the Test Summary 
Sheet. 

In the ease of the Copying Tes^^^^^ 
right on the test blank. In the case of the Seguin, the points should 
be included in the Total, even though the individual scores^^^^^M 
correct;. In other words, the correct score for each hand, memory score, 
etc. should be recorded; but the age score included in the Total. The 
Total will be higher than the scores making it up on the Surmary Sheet. 

Example Memor y 5 Localization 5- ■ B TOTA L 12 
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JOHNrJY pnr 



wise 

VERBAL gc^ 



•i-tii-ortnatlon " 
-onprehension 

Ar;thnietic 
ii-iuilarities 

Vocabulary 

iM^lt Spaa 



DATE ADMIN,__ 5/31/72 
PERFORMANCE 



JUL 



10 



10 



12 



■121, 



Picfrure Completion 
Picture Arrangemenc 
Block Dasign • 
Object Assembly 
Coding 



^HLL SCALE U3 



14 



13 



15 



16 



13 



IT?A 



DATE ADMIN. 6/l/79 



Reoresen tati onal Level 

Auditory Reception 3^ 

Auditory Association 32" 

/acbal Expressioa 40 

■'i. 'Mai Recaption 48- 

M\al Association 46 

' :s V. a 1 Expr .1 ^ s i. on 50 



_ Automat ic-Saouential Lev^T 

Auditory Memory 

GraniTiatic Closure 3n 

Visual Memory 32 

Visual Closure - 42 

Auditory Closure 26 

So:;:id Blond in^^ 28 . 
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Pane 2 



* « n c 

Oral Co-.rim-issions 
VASO 

Man',. i:or Deslgas 
Oral .direction? , 
Motor Speed 

■ Socia \ A':i just. 
I'ic. Absurd. 



DATT. Aj)MXN, . 9/11/7?; 



C.A, 

8^ 



,0 



0.0 



M.A. 



4^ 



ir 



10^ 



-3'- 



+1- 



+3^ 



+2' 



+3 



Pret. Hand 



DATE ADMIN. : Q/1?.772 . . 

Other Hand_12_ Both Hands__n_ (A) . T0TAL_3X 

■ ■■■■■■ ■■7 ■ 
Localizat;ion________ . 



(B) T0TAL____16_. 



'■:0?vP.At-5CK 



DAi7. AirMlN 



9 /12/72 



DATE AO'.ii;;. 9/12/72 



25 



Score 



>coro__50_ 
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Profiling Pre-requlsite Skills Test Scor 



es 



They''are"titl.d''Rr/M profiling pre-requisite skills, 
iney are titled Reception, Association , and Expression . Each workahee- 



Rating the Simple ScorP 

each'^subft'e'st in'?h^ "f^^S Wf ^sheets is to fill in the score for 
eacn suo-cest in the column marked Simple Score. 

The Rating Scale for PPP Worksheets follows on naee 38 th^o v, . 
allows the teacher to assign a rating point to e"h'test s;or. 'Le 
ratxng scale runs from 0 to 3 points. cn cesc scor., xhe 

^points are assigned for performance that is average to high-average. 
One point is given for performance that is minimal to below average. 
Zero points are given for performance that is severely inadequate. 

in tJS^auS^sc^irS^^ each sub.test 

is for a wis! sub-tesf aS^ ^^e score 

each time that sub-test appears If tw"' . ' ^ ^it ten in the 3 column 

Will be .rltten in h^ ol^w'by^e e t ^ ' " °' '^'^ ° 



The Compoelte Rating 

as thellsM?^^ and totaled 

profil ing. ^ ' is this composite rating that will be used in 
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BATING SCAIX FOR "PPP*' WORKSHEETS 
Superior Performance - 3 Points 



ITPA 

Wise 

Detroit 

Seguin A 
Seguin B 
Torrance . 
Mpppti Copying 



42 and above 
13 and above 

« yeara (or upper limit) 
(+2^/+2^, +2-* ) 

32 and above 

15 and above 

23 and above 

SO and above 



Adequate Performance * 2 Pointa 



ITPA 

Wise 

Detroit 

Seguin A 
Seguin B 
Torrance 
'WP'V Copying 



36 - 41 
10 « 12 



-3 raontha to +1 year and 11 montha _ 

(-03, .02. 'Ol. 0. +0l, +0^ . . . HlO. +1^^) 



25 - 31 
11 - 14 
17 - 22 
42 - 49 



Minimal Performance « 1 Point 



ITPA 

Detroit 

Seguin' A 
Seguin B 
Torrance 
"PPP'V Copying 



. 24 - 35 
-7*9 

•2 yeara 3 months to *4 nontha 



-Z ve 

19-24 
7 -10 
12 - 16 
34 - 41 



2\ . • 



36, .05, .0*) 



Inadequate Performance " 0 Point 

ITPA - 23 and below 

Vise - 6 and below 

Detroit . >2 y«*ra 4 montha and below . . 

(-2S -25, -2^ . . • "211. -30, -3S -3^. 

■ '"'.- Seguin' A' 18>nd' below .' 

Seguin B ■■,..V;\;;':-"':;6';and, below /. . _ .■■ 

TorrancA; \' ' : ^ ll;>nd '-below; ^ 

"PPPV Copying - ;^3 and baJ.o^^ 



There are three tests scores for each skill area and each is scored 
from 0 to 3 points. Therefore/ the range of composite ratings for each 
triad is zero to nine. If a child performed at an average competency 
on all three tests he vould receive a composite score of 6 (3x2 points), 

A skill area having a composite score of 5 points or more is considered^ 
to be adequate since the child's weakness in another skiii area may lower his 
score on. an individual sub-test. 

A composite rating of 4 or below indicates a problem area for the child. 

Since receptive j associative and expressive skills must interact to 
produce adequate performance; it is always possible for a skill area to 
show a composite of 4 or less and actually not be deficient. The balance 
within triads helps to eliminate these instances but, as an example, poor 
auditory reception may lower the composites in auditory memory, vocal 
repetition, etc« Methods of identifying and dealing with these interactions 
will be covered when interpretation of the profiles is discussed. 

The Pre-requisite Skill Summary Sheet 

When all of the composite ratings have been developed they a^e filled 
in the appropriate columns on the Pre-requisite Skills Summary Sheet. 
Data is placed in the correct spaces and a connecting line is drawn. 

The Summary Sheet is used for quick reference as to areas of strength 
and weakness. The dark line between 4 and 5 points indicates the "cut-off^' 
point. 

Johnny Doe's Profile 

Miss poppins recorded Johnny's simple scores and used the Rating Scale 
to assign rating points. She then added up the columns and found the 
composite ratings. Johnny Reception, Association and Expression Sheets 
are found on pages 40*42. 

To develop competency, the reader should fill Johnny's simple scores 
into blank worksheets and assign the appropriate points and . composites. 
She should use Miss Poppins worksheetf; to check her 'ifork. 

Miss Poppins filled out Johnny 's Summary Sheet with the composite 
ratings she had obtained. The Summary Sheet is found on page 43* 

By looking at the cut-off line. Miss Poppins can easily see that 
Johnny's areas of weakness are: 

Auditory Memory 
Auditory Closure 
Auditory Sequencing 
Vocal Repetition 



f>^ \ -••^ ■i«V, . 



JiX] 



JOHNNY DOE 



Disciiniiiiation' 



Visual. 



Visual KeccpT 

^Sj^^I 

j'Jcr.uro All", 

l::'T3C) 



14 



48 



[ Memory 



Mc?;.-., Vor Den. 



>corc 



13 



Q&josure 



Conm, 



Discrimination 



J 0 ; 



Sovr.d Blend 



InTor.-iiation" 



Mftmory 



Vio. Closure 



Score 



42 



■ B3o ri-, Doslgn 

AlH-^-Sl i 

0:.!,; -ct .-.u^o.'.. I 



15 



16 



Bat. 



3<1 



Se quencin g 



V A P T. 



Picture ArxJ* 



SlRp 

£3 core 



32 



+L 



Totals 



'22222 



Coacp, 



Digit Span 
_(v^i::C) 



A A'3 u v; 
Arithunetic 



28 



13 



Gcorc- 



6 



1^ J 0 ! 

. — J 

! 0 ! 



"o t> 



Closure 


Scr:rc 


! • 

'J 


1 ,7 i 1 








Aud, Clo.s^xre 

(xtpa) 


26 


•I ■ ! 1 








(rrPA) 


38 


i 2 1 








Alt:. Assoc. 


32 
















} 














Seq 


J8i!Cing 


Socrc 


3 








Oral Direct. 
(Dotrolt) 


-1^ 




"I " 
! 1 


• 






A A S I< S 
(Dotrolt) 


-3^ 




.1,1 

1 1 n 






Aud. Scq. MCTD, 


22 






i 


0 






Tots-lo 


til 









Veybpl Pbojp 



■Se(?'dn B 



Score 



40 



37 



16 



H a pt 1 c 



Kinesthetic 



Ccmp.j 



I-iotor Sp« 
(Detroit) 



Oral Cc!2:n, 
_(.T>3trott )_ 



Ori'.-'nt. 



+2' 



,0 



+3^ 



1 ' 



SENSOF?Y INTB 


mm 


9N 




SlTip. 

Scor€ 


i . . ■ , • 


r 


I \ 0 




(v/isc) ; 


13;:: 


•;;3-:;-: 








Oral Dir. : 
(Detroit) 












Grwa, Clos. 


■38 




,'■2 






!Mt. I 


Totals ; : 










6/<! 
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ASSOCIATION 



Cognition ^ 


imple 
Score 


3 


2 


1 


— 
0 






Vocabulary 


12 




2 










Visual Assoc. 

aiPA) 


46 


3 












Object Assem, 


16 


3 






■ , 1 
1 


omp. 
Rat- 




Totals 




6 


2 




- 










Memory 


ilmpla 
Score 


3 


2 


1 


0 






Information 

(Wise) 


13 


-3 












Arithmetic 

(vrisc) 


5 








0 






Coding 


13 


3 








Comp, 
Rat. 




Totals 












>T 










D 


vergence 


Simple 
Score 


-3 


2 


1 


0 






Verbal Ex. 
(ITPA) 


40 




2 










Picture Ccn- 
etrxictxori 
(Torr^ince) 


25 


3 












Aud. Assoc, 
(ITPA) 


32 






1 




Comp. 

Hat 




Totals 


, '■ ■ yy 


3 


2 






y : 










Convergence 


jstaiple 
Score 


3 


2 


1 


0 






SimiUrities 

(Wise) 


10 




2 










Visual Asso. 
(ITPA) 


A6 


... ' 












Block Design 
(WISC) 


15 


3 








Corop • 
R^tju, 

8>^ 




Totals 


';■<'■ --X'. 
-•<■.•■■>;•'.<' 
















Evaluation 


Simple 
Score 






1 


1 0 






Pic/ Arrang. 
(WiSC) 


13 














Verbal Exp, 
(ITPA) 


AO 




2 










Block L'ssign 

rwiscY_ _ 


15 










Comp ^ 1 

. RaLJ 




Totals 




6 











fsocial Comp. 


Simple 
Score 


5 


. 2 


1 ■■■■ 


0 






Comprehension 
' (WISC) 


10 




2 










Social, A<ij. A 
(Detroit) 








1 








ra.c. iVDSurcf 
(Detroit) 






2 






Comp. 
Rat. 




Totale 






A 


1 




5 ^ 
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EXPRESSION 



JOHMH? pot 



MOTOR 



Gross Motor 



Oral Coiam. 
(Detroit) 



I Simp. 



M*nu*l Ekpreis. 

(ITPA ) 

Orientation 

(Detroit^ ^ 



Totals 



SO 



2r 



Comp 
Itat^ 



I Manipulation 



Block Design 



Simp. 

Score 



15 



Object A«sem 
(WISC) 



Visual Seq. Hem. 

IL_. ■! ■■ ■1— ^' 

Total* 



16 



32 



Copying 



Coding 



1 SimpJ 
_Sc2Etf- 



"JP?" Copying 



Memory for Deatgri 



13 



50 



+3 



Totals 



Comp. 
ftatj 



Co0p. 



Drawing 


Siinp. 
Score 


3 


2 


— ! 

1 


9, 






Motor Speed 


^2^ 


3 












Picture Construe. 
fTorrancc) ^ 


25 


3 












Oral Directions 

(Detro^^) 








1 




Comp . j 


1 


Totals 




1 ' 


1 
1 


i 1 


1 






erJc 
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On the other hand, Johnny performs very adequately on viisual, asBociative, 
and motoric tasks. 

Miss Popplns muc^t now ^)roceed to Interpret Jofenny's profile and write 
prescriptions based on her fimlln^pt 

. Prc-requislte Skills Interpretation and Prescription 

Interpreting Triad Discrepancies 

There la a significant discrepancy in a triad «iienever there' Is a gap 
of two or mor e rating points betweevi one sub-test aind the other two. The 
one sub-test taay be two or more points above or below the others. 

Triad discrepancies occur when the low sub-test (sub-tests) requires 
task demands which are not required by the other tests and which are not 
adequately developed. In most situations the teacher will find the 
discrepancies are due to one or two skill a:rea8 which show up as low points 
on the summary sheet. When this occurs/ the teacher lis not only more 
secure in pinpointing these lew areai but also in pinpointing the child's 
strengths^ 

In order to evaluate triad discrepancies, the areas containing them 
and the high and low sub-testQ are diagrfiaimed. This makes it easy to 
note the communallty among the variant tests. 



Johnny Doe' a discrepancies 

Miss Popplns diagrammed the skill areas in which there were signifi- 
cant discrepancies. Her diagram Is as follows: 



AREA 


HIGH 




Visual Memory 


Memory for Designs (3) Codinjf C3) 


VASO (1) 


Kinesthetic 


Motor Speed (3) Orientation (3) 


Oral Coram. (1) 


Associative Memory 


Information (3) Coding (3) 


Arithmetic (0) 


Gross Motor 


Manual Expras sicn (3) Orient . (3 > 


Oral Coram. ^1) 


Manipulation 


Block Designs (3) Obi ectAssemv (3^ 


Visual Sequential 
Memory (1) 


Drawing 


Motor Speed (3) Torrance (3) 


Oral Direct. (1) 


Conceptual Motor 


Manual Expression (3) 


Oral Direct. (1) 
Oral Coram. (1) 
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In the ViffUiat Memory telad, CoiSfeg ^md >Iemory for Designs are pttrely 
visual tastes wrth imtor^ responses. VASO differs in that the objects 
must be transferred to the auditory channel by being "named". It requires 
a vocal response/ Visual Sequential Memory also differs from the other 
Manipulation tests by involving some aspects of "naming*' and auditip^^r 
memory • 

Oral Commissions:, Qml Mrectisnja ^m^ Arithmetic ali are a^&StuKily 
auditory i::fi;teiitive f|^Staiw &B' can seen, the poor performance 
first two of these 13b^^ accounts for the major portion of the discrepancies. 

Miss Poppins saw that the lowest area on Johnny's profile summary sheet 
was, indeed, auditory memory. She felt that the discrepancies ifltupointed 
this weak area even more. Just as iraportaptly, sbiife ^as able t-E?' f^^^ 
attributing low scores on the individual- ^^ests to the afeill aa^^ Itt i*hich 
they were discrepant^ (fm eKaxaphti Joftunny has excellent associative 
memory in ^Ite d# *tli5^ 1^ arithmetic score, he is likely to do well in 
drawing tasks in spite of his low Oral Directions, and he has a good visual 
memory except when the items to be remembered have to be named and remembered 
auditorially.) 

Further Pinpointing through Task Demands 

While there was riot a significant discrepancy in Johnny's Vocal Repeti- 
tion area (all three tests were low)3 Miss Poppins does not consider him 
to have an expressive problem, per se. The three tests scored on*Vocal 
Repetition require strong auditory receptive skills which Johnny lacks. . 
His Conceptual Vocal area, which requires much more complicated Vocal 
expression, is highly adequate. 

The teacher should refer back to the sub-test descriptions on pages 4-16 
to formulate these judgments. She may utilize infonnal exercises to 
support the judgments she derives. As an example. Miss Poppins may ask 
Johnny to repeat simple words pronounced slowly and clearly, or words that 
are presented in written £orm> to separate his expressive capabiliti^P-s ftom 
the auditory receptive ones. 



Prescribing from th^ Pr«.-rAqtM . >ite Skills Profile 

There are two aspects of the prescriptive process which flow from the 
Pre-requiBitte Skills Profile. The first is directed at specific r^^^ ^i^tion 
of the skili weaknesses. The second is directed at the formulation of a 
^tal prograaa in conjunction with the Basic School Subjects and Behavioral 
Factors. 

The^PPP is not designed as a remediatlonal text. There are many books 
"CJ?? exercises, games, and assignments for remediating each specific 

skill deficit. A sampling of these are listed in the bibliography. The 
PPP 3 purpose IS to give the teacher a means to develop her prescriptive 
goals by pinpointing the child ' s strengths and weaknesses then seek the 
appropriate remsdiational tools. 

There are three basic guidelines in the prescriptive process. Thev 
are as follows: ^ 

■ 1. Remediate only the specific skill areas in which the child is weak 
Do not waste children's time with an exercise because some of his classmates 
need it. Individualize. 



2. Teach subject matter through strong channels. Ci- :;umyent the 
child 3 weak areas whenever possible. 

^- 3. Be eclectic. If a procedure or method does not work for a specific 
child, try something else. I'^'-i-i.^.'^ 

If a child shows visual problems on the PPP Summary Sheet the teacher 
should remediate the deficit by starting from a rung of the visual develop- 
mental sequence at which the child can succeed. When she is teaching reading 
she must use the child's strengths to circumvent the visual problems when 
posslble;whlle making sure visual reading material is large, legible 
distinct, etc^ o » o . 

It is Important for the teacher to have a wide variety of developmental 
and remedial activities grouped by Interest and difficulty at all grade 
levels. As an example, "Aids to Psycholinguistic Teaching," (Bush and Giles, 
1969) , covers specif ic disability areas with appropriate remedial activities. 

The purpose of the PPP. is to remind the teacher liot to stop here. For 
a, child to be successful in a scholastic environment, he must perform and 
i^rif^ academic of basic school subjects - reading, writing, arithmetic. 
The teacher must use the knowledge she acquired about the learner as the 
key to teaching him the necessary skills. She cannot wait for all deficit 
areas to be remediated before starting this teaching as time that is lost 
is gone forever. 
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The teacher should be able to analyze the task demands of each assigned 
lesson. This will alert her to the channels required by the learner. 
Then she can circumvent a child's weak channels or, if this is not possible, 
give him the required extra help. The teacher will learn more about this 
process in the Basic School Subjects Section, 

Prescribing from the PrC'^requisite Skill Profile for Johnny Doe 

Miss Poppins scanned Johnny's Summary Sheet. She realized that his 
deficit channel was the auditory one, but was able to pinpoint the weak 
area specifically as auditory memory. Classroom procedures necessary for 
this child started forming in her mind. She listed them on a page headed 
.^Mohnny Doe," 

1. Make sure Johnny is seated in front of the room having direct view 
of my face when giving directions. 

2. Speak distinctly and slowly Zo Johnny making sure he is looking 
right at me. 

3. Give Johnny one simple direction at a time. Build up slowly. 

4. Let Johnny repeat directions to be sure he understands. 

5. Encourage him to write down directions or do it for him. 

6. Use visual clues whenever possible. 

7. Use Mnemonic devices and associational clues. 

8. Develop a set routine that Johnny will learn to automatically follow 

9. Follow the Auditory Memory section of "The MWM Program for Developin 
Language Abilities," Minskoff^ Wiseman and Minskoff, 1972. 

10. Read and use chapter 8, Auditory Sequential Memory^ page 191-216 
of "Aids to Psycholinguistic Teaching," Bush and Giles, 1969. 



Miss Poppins now proceded to assess Johnny's level of proficiency in 
each of the basic school subjects so that she would be able to tailor a 
program isuited to his individual needs. 



SELF EVALUATIONS FOR THE PRE-RF:quisitE SKTTX apfa 



|ehavioral Objective 1 - Given PPP subtest descrlottnn . the teacher will 

frfn?^ of subtest Circle the one which would be most 

aitticult for a child from an impoverished environment. 



a. Seguin 

b. Memory for Designs 

c. Vocabulary 

d. Grammatical Closure 

e. Block Design 



Information 
Social Adjustment 
Sound Blending 
Digit Span 
Picture Completion 



a . AASRS 

b. Arithmetic 

c. Torrance 

d. Slock Design 

e. Oral Directions 



Visual Sequential Memory 
Visual Closure 
Verbal Expression 
Auditory Reception 
Seguin 



Evaluation 3 - Alice Adams has very poor oencil skillfl ' <;h-. ^ n 
on^aU subtests which .e.ui.ed the^uL of^^^tu^^^^iehlu^Je^L":^:^ 



( 

ERIC 
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Evaluation 4 - Ben Brown gives up quickly on tasks which require sustained 
concentration. This trait is likely to lower his score ont (Select 4) 

Vocabulary ^ ' 

Auditory Reception 

Arithmetic 

Similarities 

Block Design 

Picture Completion 

Object Assembly 

£valuati<)n 5 - Carol Carter is a slow and meticulous worker. This trait is 
likely to lower .her score on: (Select 5) 

Coding ppp Copying 

Visual Reception Motor Speed 

Picture Arrangement Information 

AASUW Visual Closure 

Arithmetic Comprehension 



T!crlT^ ^^)^^'^^^ ^ - Given completed Seguin, Torrance and PPP finp v.-n^ 
lest and scoring crite ria, the teacher will score these tests with qS7. 
accuracy > " 

Evaluation 6 ^ Dave Dill, a nine year old, had the following Seguin performance 

Right baud (preferred) 8 blocks in 5 min. 

Left hand iq blocks in 4 min. 55 sec. 

Both hands XO blocks in 3 min. 40 sec 

Memory . 8 blocks 

. Location 5 blocks 

What is Dave*s Seguin A SCORE 

What is Dave's Seguin B SCORE ; 



EKLC 
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Evaluation / - Score the following Torrance performance done by Ellen Egg 



Completions 
Picture 1 
Picture 2 
Picture 
Picture A 
Picture 5 



Picture 6 
Picture 7 
Picture 8 
Picture 9 
Picture 10 



Total. Torrance Score 






50 




Er|c . 51 
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Evaluation 8. Score Frances l-i<ih's PPP Copyinq Test- 

"PPP" Copyins Test 



FRANCES 

Naae 


FISH 


9^ 

Age* 


Grade 


^ Sex 


F 


Date 




Teacher 




School 




Score I 


11 


III 




Total 





* Add 5 points if 5 years old; 3 points if 6 years old 
I. Partial Letters. Straight Lines 



/ 


7 










A 


X 


H 




-7 

/ 


k 




V 


r 

■ 


A 


> 





II. Partinl Letters. (Mrved Lines 





IT 


r 


( 


a 




£ 


i 




! 


r 




0 


c 


L 






II. Partial Wumeralfi 


1 ■ ■ 

! 










c 


2. 


.J 




9 


H- 


< 






C 

1 




3 


6 
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PPP r^^inp scale and_sc-.ores f or.._the_PPP 

J^^T^^ZTT^ rh. teacher wilJ^.coaaiete_the_^g 1— - 

ohPPt vit h T"r>% accuracy. 

Evaluation 9 - Gloria G.ppy'. T-^J;™7J;t:J ^ellfto dlteUne'the 
D^oit age discrepancies and use the PPP Rating 
• point equivalency for each score. 

Evaluati^ V^^l\^">^-^ 

PPP Reception, Association and Expression wc 

score in each area. 

Evaluation U - Fill in the PPP prerequisite sKills sugary sheet C.o. . 
"EhT^^ite scores derived in evaluation 10. 

^vioral Objective A - GJ^jp^i^^Sd^^^-Ei^^ 
1007. accuracy . 



EvaluatiotUl " Answer the following about Ellen. E,,, vhr.c Tnrrar.^: : 
scored in evaluation 7 : 



Is Eller.Vs score on niver:;cnce v.:o; e . iVmm.. 



ERIC 
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PPP PREREQUISITE SKILLS TEST SWIARY SHE ET 
STUDEOT N.M^/No, GLORIA GUPPY - Evaluati on 9 
BIR-hl DATE Vl-'yM TEACHER 



Wise 

VERBAL 



91 



Inf orrr.aticn 

Comprehension 

Arithmetic 

Similarities 

Vocabulary 

Dir^it Span 



DATE ADMIN. 10/l6/72 c,A, 8 

PERFORMANCE 99 



8 



10 



13 



Picture Completion 
Picture Arrangement 
Block Design 
Object Assembly 
Coding 



FULL SCALE 



94 



-ii. 



10 
12 



ITPA 



DATE ADMIN. lo/ 13/ 7 2 



Representational Level 
Auditory Reception ::^ys 



Auditory Association 

Verbal Expression 38_ 

Vitsual Reception 3A 

Visual Association 28 

Manual Expression 40 



Automatic-Sequential Level 

■ _ ■ ■ .. 

Auditory Memory 42 

Grammatic Closure ^ 3£ 

Visual Memory 3Q 

Visual Closure 40 

Auditory Closure _ 36 

Sound Blending 42 



EKLC 
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Gloria Guppy 



!):-:T'.0TT 



r)ATi.: AOMT^;.' 10/ 26A2 



SU3'JEST 
AASRS 

Otal Ccmtnissiotis 

VASO 

VASL 

■ Keen, for Designs 
Oral Directions 
Motor Spaed 
Orientation 
Social Adjust. 
Pic. Absurd. 



»9 



8^ 



8- 



8- 



8' 



8' 



8' 



v.. A. 




40- 



1 



11 



AGE DISCRSPAKCY 



SEQUIN 



•'.er.ory_ 



nATK ADMTM. 10/11/72 



Prer. Hand 1 Othar Hand 8_ 



Localization_ 



Both Hand3_ii_ (A) TOTAL, . 

11 



(B) TOTAL_ 



DAT2 ADl-'.Ii!. 



lO/U/72 



Scora 



16 



:-)A'";:: admin . 



10/11/72 



Score 



43 



ERIC 
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Evaluation 10 



RECEPTION °'^"^-<^"^^'' 



Visual 




1 Aud 


itory 


— — -r - • ' 




K-^ J 

Discrimination 








3. 


0 


Discrimination j- 






f. 


T 






•■•ii:t'..."C Co•.r^1. . 
C.rsc::.) 










































Sour.d -ilend 
















(v;i&c) 










- : 






In^c.r;uation 










: 






TotFJ.S 


! 




c 






Totals • i 












Memory 






■ 0 


1 


0 


fMemory 


Score 






1 


1 

1 




■ 


VAvSO 












(wise) 










Mejji. for Der,, 
(Dotrolt) 










A A S U W 
(Dstroit) 












Codinr: 
0:xsc) . 










— r 


'JorTO . 


Arit^r^etic 




. ■ 










Totals 














Cotdls 






) ■ 
1 






Closure 






2- 


1 


0 




Closure 


Score 




2 


1 


0 






Vic. Cj.osure 














(ITPA) 














Blbc!? Pesi=:rn . 
(V/ISC) 












Graiu CloG. 

(ttpa) 












Object As sen. 

• (vise) 












Tc.t • 


Aud. Assoc. 

(rr?A) 












Co;/p 1 


Total c 












■•-^^ 


Totals 














Seauencine 






2 


1 


0 




Seq 


uencing 


Score 


3 




1 


0 




Vis. Scq, L-'en 
(TPPA) 














Oral Direct, 
(Detroit) 














V A S L 














A A S K r> 
(Detroit) 














Picture Ait. 












, Ccmp. 

« ,r • 


Aud. SCO. i:eir., 
(TP PA) 












r 0-;' p 


Totals 




/ 










Totcls 












Jc — 


[ H a Dt i c 












Tactile 






2 


1 


0 




Kinesthetic 


^ir.'.p 
7 9 or 




p 


1 


0 






Vcrbnl Kxd. 
















Kptor t.":p. 
(Detroit) 
















Sepiiin A . 














Ci-'al Cor.vn. 
(D^^troit) 


























, 7,:? 




Ori'^nt. 

(Dotrr>lt) 














Totrls ■ 




/ 








i 


C'o:.ol3 : y/'^'- '/ 














SENSORY INTEGRATIGNi. 








^^corn 


3 


1 

p 


1 


0 






Pic. Arr. 

(vntsc) 


j 














Oral Dir. 
(Detroit) 


















Gra^. Clos. 

Cp?pa) 












Conp . 
Pn % . 






Totals 












X 9 
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Evaluation 10 
GLORIA GUPPY 



ERIC 



ASSOC I ATI ON 



Copition 



VocAbulary 



VisurA Assoc 



Object Assea. 

a§5Ji — - 



Totals 



Iniornr.tioTi 

_(^nsc;)_^_ 

Arrtl'-nettc 

(\ljSC) 

Coding 

Totals 




Aucl, Asroc. 



J.- 







Visu:^l 


ri). 

Aiiso. 

Vi) 


block i 




Totjils 





3 









I 



Hal J 









_3 






vTc Avrang. 










_(T.TPA) ^- 

Block Design 

Totals 










3irpl2 
Score 


3 








Cor^prchension 

. (v:isc) ^„ 










•sJ^al^A-lj. A 
(Uettolt) 








(Potrott:)^__ 








Totals 




/ 





,...Q . 




n 



Rat^l 
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Evaluation 10 

GLORIA GUPPY 



EXPRESSION 



MOTOR 



Gross Motor 


Simp. 


3 


2 


1 


0 




Copying 


Simp, 
Score 




2 1 1 


0 






OrAl Conn. 
(Detroit) 
















Coding 












Hanufll Express. 
(ITPA) 












*'PPP" Copying 
Test 












OrientAtion 
(Detroit) 












Comp. 
Rat. 




Memory for Design 
rDetroit) 












Coinp . 
Rat, 


Totals 


m 












Totals 


m 






















Manipulation 


Stmp. 
Score 




2 


\ 


0 




Drawing 


Simp . 
Score 


? 


2 


1 


0 






Block, Design 

(Wise) 
















Motor Speed . 
(Detroit) 












Object Assem. 
(Wise) 












Picture Construe. 
(Torratice) 












Visual Seq. Mem. 

l\^-^t-\, ., . .. 












Cotup . 
Rat. 




Oral Directions 
(Detroit]) 












Comp. 

Rat. 


Totals 


m 










Totals 








• 

■ 


■ 


1 
















Pointing 


bmp. 
Score 


3 


2 


1 


0 




Cofjceptual Motor 


Simp . 
Score 


3 


2 


1 


0 






Visual Reccp. 
* (ITPA) 
















Manual Express. 
(ITPA) 












Visual ^los. 

<?T?A) 












Oral Directions 
(Detroit) 












Visual Assoc. 
(ITPA) 












Comp. 
Rat. 




Oral OouOTi. 
(Detioit) 












Ra t . 




Totals 


m 












Totals 


Wa 













1 




■ VOC/^ 


a. 






Voci 


\\ Repetition 


3i3ap. 
Score 


3 


2 


\ 






1 Conceptual Voca) 


Score 


3 


2 


\ 


0 






AASRS 
(Detroit) 
















CanprehenBlon 

(Vise) 
















Sound Blending 
(ITPA) 
















Vocabulary 

(vase) 
















Auditory Closa 
(ITPA) 












Comp, 
Eat, 




Verbal IbcpnasBc 
(ITPA) 
















Tot«2,a 
















TotalB 
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Behavioral Objecttve 5 - Given completed PPP pre«requl8lte akills worksheet , 
the teacher will identify and interpret discrepancies with 907. accuracy . 

Evaluation lA - Harvey Hog has the Association Area scores shown on the 
following page. 

Which of these areas contain significant discrepancies (A pts) 



Diagram the Discrepancies: (4 pts) 



Is Harvey likely to have a receptive channel deficit? If so, which 
channel? (2 pts) 

Harvey has a composite Divergence score of 3. Which of the subtests 
used in the triad is a visual measure of Divergence? . 



ERLC 
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HARVEY HOG 



Evaluation lA 



Y 

ERIC 



Cognition f 


Ji:;ple.| 
GGcre 1 


3 


2 


1 


0 








■ ' — 
7 






1 ■ 








Viouai As croc. 




3 












• (••ir.c) 




3 








Comp» 






0 




1 




7 / 
























Memory 


Si: -vJic 
Score 




2 


1 


0 






(v;t.-j) 


8.— . 






1 








(v;i",r:) 


5 








0 






Codirv. 

(v/is:;) 


13 


3 












Totals 


^2 


1 3 






0 





- 1 •— — "p 

Divergence f 


>ir::?le 
Kcoro 


3 


2 


1 


0 






Verlc.l Ex. 


36 




2 










(xorrance) 


lA 






1 








22 


■. 


1 

... J 




0 

J 


cor,. 1 














^ 














r 






Convergence 




•J. 


^ ! 


1 


0 






V — 


9 




1 










A4 


3 














13 


3 








Comp* 






/ ■ 


6 




L„ 


1 












Fvaiii^itinn 






! 

\ 2 


1 


0 






> Pic. 0 




13 


\ 

3 














36 




2 












1 13 - 


3 








C'Jinp.. 








6 




















: ■ ; 

Social Conip. 


;;i'nple 
Gcor« 




o 
<. 


1 


0 




8 






1 








■gociai .'ij. A 








1 


i — - 






„..(:•■;. - 




3 
















3 
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Evaluation 15 - Ira Ibis has the following discreoancies withi 
areas: 







-, , 

JJOVJ . . 


Visiial Discrimination 


Picture Completion (3) 
Visual. Keception ( r^) 


■'"^icture Arrangement (l) . 


Visual Clos'ojre 


Visua.1 Closure (3) 


Elocic Design (IV 
Object Assembly (O) 




V.A.S.J.. (3) 


.'ictiire Arrangenient (I) 
Visual sequential ^V-rno>v (-0 


<> '•ivlti.on 


Vocahalary (3) 

Vinua.! ArjL:oc:L'}l::.on ('■) 


' ^^.ject Ar.r;(JTn];ly ( ^))- 


— ■ ' ! 


DiLn.'ilaritlet; (■]) 
VisvioJ. Association (3) 


'■■loci: Desirn (l) 



Ira has one deficit area to which all of the above discrepancies may 

be attributed. What area is it? (6pts) 

Ira's composite Visual Closure score is 4. Are we safe in saying that he 
requires remediation in Visual Closure? Why? Why not? 



(2 pts) 



b ehavioral. Objective 6 - Given completed PPP pre-reou j .1.^ i i . „.,-wk...-. 
jil^„,sunimary sheet, the teacher will i dentify appropriate prescriptions with 
90/> accuracy . : ^ •■ 

Evaluation 16 - In each pair of prescriptions check the one you would 
suggest for Gloria Guppy using the worksheets and summary gheet filled out 
in Evaluations 10 and 11. 



1. A. Identify familiar sounds . a. 
B. Predict outcome of stories B 

2. A. Place cartoon sequences in order 5. a 
B. Match colored blocks of various shapes B* 

3. A. Tongue-twister games 5 A 
B. Taba '^inquiry and value" technique b! 



Rote math 

Math word pi^oblems 

Dictated penniansh ip 
Creative writing 

Movies 
Records 



EKLC 
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ANSWERS AND CRITERIA 



FOR SELF-EVALUATIONS 



Pre-requisite Skills Section 



Behavior al Obiective 1 - Scoring - 1 point per answer for a total of 26 

points. 



Criteria 



Evaluation 1 

a. Information 

b. Social Adjustment 

c. Vocabulary 

d. Grammatic Closure 

e. Picture Completion 

Evaluation 2 

a. AASRS 

b. Arithmetic ' 

c. Verbal Expression 

d. Auditory Reception 

e. Oral Directions 

Evaluation 3 (ALICE ADAMS) 
Coding 

Memory for Designs 
Oral Directions 
Motor Speed 
Seguin B 
Torrance 
PPP Copying 



23 or more points meets criteria. 

Evaluation ^ (BEN BROWN) 

Arithmetic 
Block Design 
Picture Completion 
Object Assembly 

Evaluation 3 (CAROL CARTER) 

Coding 

Picture Arrangement 
Arithmetic 
Motor Speed 
Visual Closure 
(all are timed tasks on which slow 
performance would be detrimental) 



Behavioral Ob jectiye 2 - Scoring and Criteria noted for each Evaluation. 

Evaluation 6 (DAVE DILL) Correct A and B scores meets criteria. 

8(right hand) . . ^Od^ft hand) . . ll(both hands) = 29 ^ A SCORE 29 
8 (memory) . - 5(location) = 13 B SCORE 13 
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Evaluation 7 (ELLEN EGG) Correct Torrance score is 25. Score obtained 

23-27 meets criteria. 



Completions 
Pict:ure 1 
Picture 2 
Picture 3 
Picture A 
Picture 5 



10 
0 



C^ace or head) 

rutch) 
^pool ladder) 
(curl . . NOT face) 
(boat) 



Picture 6 
Picture 7 
Picture 8 
Picture 9 
Picture 



10 



2 (ornament) 
2 (glasses) 

1 (girl) 

2 (ice cream) 
2 (toadstools) 



Total Torrance Score 25 



Evaluation 8 (FRANCES FISH) Correct PPP Copying Test Score is 43. 

Obtained score of 40-46 meets criteria. 



Score 1 13 



Score 2 _ 16_ 
Socre 3 14 



2 2 1 
12 2 
2 2 0 



1 0 

2 2 
1 2 



2 2 

1 2 

2 2 



Rghavtoral Objective 3 Criteria : 100% accuracy required to meet criteria. 
Evaluation 9 (GLORIA GUPFY) 



Correct Rating for each subtest performance. 



Wise 



Infor. 
Compre^ 
Arith. 
Simi. 
Vocab/ * 
Dig. Span 
Pic. Com. 
Pic. Arr, 
Bio. Des. 
Obj, Ass. 
Coding 



1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 



ITPA 

Aud. 
Aud. 
Verb 
Vis. 
Vis, 
Man. 
Aud. 
Gra. 
Vis* 
Vis. 
Aud. 
Sou. 



Rec. 
Ass, 
Exp. 
Rec. 
Ass. 
Exp. 
Mem. 
Clo. 
Mem. 
Clo. 
Clo. 
Ble. 



1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 



DETROIT 

AASUW 
AASRS 
Oral Com. 
VASO 
VASL 

Mem. Des. 
Oral Dir. 
Mot. Spe. 
Orient. 
Soc. Adj. A 
Pic. Abs. 



Age Discrepancie 



Upper limit* 

,0 



•4? 



Seguin A 
Seguln R 
Torrance 
PPP Cop. 



2 
2 

i 

2 



*Upper Limit - Anjr child who scores at the Upper Limit for aay Datroit 
sub»te8t receives an automatic 3 points. 



Evaluation 10. 1 1 (GLORIA GUPFY) 

See following pages for correct Reception, Association, Expression and 
Summary sheets* 

Behavioral Objective 4 Criteria - 100% accuracy required to meet criteria. 
Evaluation 12 (GLORIA GUPPY) 

The following areas achieved a composite rating ander 5 - the PPP cut-off 
point. 



Evaluation 13 (ELUEN EGG) 

Ellen^s Torrance performance indicates that she has good divergent thinking 
abilities. We would guess that her Divergence score would be HIGH , 

Behavioral Obiectl ve 5 Scoring - rioted for each question 



Visual Sequencing 
Sensory Integration 
Associative Memory 
Divergence 
Convergence 



Evaluation 

Social Comprehension 

Manipulation 

Drawing 



Criteria - Out of 20 vossible points on Harvey Hog 
and Ir^ Ibis 17 points or more are 
required to meet criteria. 



Evaluation 14 . (HARVEY HOG) 



1. The four areas of discrepancy are: (1 point for each correctly identified) 



Cognition 

Memory 

Convergence 

Social Comprehension 
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A^SWER GLORIA GUPPY 



RECEPTION 



Oiscriniination 



VirjuoJL }?ccop, 



Lill^ 



3k 



1 



(_ Memory 



ERIC 



VAr.o 
(Dctr o:'t) 



KciT, tor T}ef3. 



—J ZJi-u_ 



2 



Con^ 




Auditorv 




Discriiiiiiiation 




3 






0 






/.Ul. :.<:C0-.. 

L?:-)' 








































/ 








Totals 1 


//-■/■' 










—"y 


Memory 




3 


Z 


' f— 

i f o' 














-J 








A A 3 U V- 








1 


H 






Arithmetic 
















Totals 
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ANSWER GLORIA GUPFlf 



ASSOCIATION 



[lognition jiiccre 


I 
( 

?; 


2 


1 
I 

1 


0 








/ft 












^« 






1 
f 






/£> 










Conp . 
Hat. 




\ 
\ 




f 






fyl 


emory 


Si" ."jIo 








0 














/ 






(V7,.-C) 












Coii:::: 
















! i 






— ij.^. 








Divergence 

~ ^ - Jilt 


S c 0 "C 


-> 


p 


1 


0 












J6 






Tictuiv?, Con- 
struction 
(ior ranee) 








/ 











t 












a. f a- 1 




Ii: 








Convergence J 


Simple 




i 




0 












1 


/ 












/ 1 








7 








i 


Unto 

^1 






i 1 




5 





Evaluation 


3Gorc? 




1 

L.fL._.. 


1 


0 






. (■.■.'l-j) 


1 






/ 










it 




2« 


























Tot 






2* 







ERIC 



f Social Comp. 



Cc'::*^> c ion 



7 



-3 



1 I 0 



o 



5^ 



ANSWER GLORIA GUPPY 



EXPRESSION 



MOTOR 






Gross Motor 


JDxU.p, 

Score 


3 


2 


1 


0 




War 


ipiilatiun I BSf'e 


3 






0 




Oral CcasT.* 
(Detroit) 




3 










Block Design 

(vise) 


/ 












Manual Express. 
(KPA) 






a. 






(:>asc) J 












Orientation 
^Detroit) 












Comp. 
Rat. 




Vleoal Seq. Kem, 

(rrPA) 




— — 




/ 






Totals 


m 


3 










^- Totalc 




;2- 


XL- 





Pointing 


Scor^ 




?. 


1 


0 




P.nnv/ina 


Simp. 






■1 


0 






Visual Reccp. 

(rrPA) 
















Coding 

(vise) 












Vietial t^Xon. 














'^PPP Copying 
Test 






Z 






VIbu&I Aasoc* 

(rrPA) 








1 




Coinp. 
Pat- 




Memory i'or Design 
(Detroit) 






a- 






Fat. 


Totals 








i 










Totals 
















ving 


Slap. 

Score 


3 


2 


1 


0 






Cof)ceptua! Motor 


Simp. 


3 






0 




Motor Spep-d 
(Detroit) 




• 












Manual Kxpreiss. 
(ITPA) 


I/O 










Picture Construe. 
(TorrTvnce) 








/ 








Oral Directions 
(Detroit) 










o 


Oral Direct iona 
(Detroit) 










0 


Conp. 
Ret . 




Oral Comu 
(Detrolt) 




3 








?..-ttV 


Totals 








/ 


O 




Totalis 




3 


2! \0 _ 




r- ' 






VOCAL 












Vocal Rspetition 


'dcore 






\ , 






Conceptual Vocal 


Sinip. 1 
Scoro I 3 


2. . 


1 






AAAnS 
(Dctvcit) 














Coaprchenoion 

(vrtsc) 


7 






/ 






Sound Blending 

(itpa) 


'IX 














Vocabulary 

(wise) 














Auditc.ry (iloi:;. 

(jrrPA) i 


% 










Comp. 
Rat. 




Verbal Kxpi-esa. 
(TIPA) 






a 






Soir.p. 
Hat. 




TotAle 




3 . 










Totals 






f 


/ 




^■t\ 

' ^-.tl 



ERIC 



6S 



2. Discrepancy Diagram ( A points for a correct diagram.) 



AREA 


HIGH 


LOW 


COGNITION 


Vis. Ass. (3) 
Obj. Ass. (3) 


Vocab. (1) 


MEMORY 


Coding (3) 


Inf. (1) Arlth. (0) 


CONVERGENCE 


Vis. Asa. (3) 
Bio. Des. (3) 


Sim. (1) 


SOCIAL COMP. 


Pic. Abs. (3) 


Comp, (1) 



3. (2 points for correct answer) YES - THE ATOTrORY CHANNEL. All low 
sub-tests require audition. The high sub-tests are visual. 

A. (2 points for correct answer) The TORRANCE test is a visual measure 
of Divergence, The other two teats require auditory receptive abili- 
ties to a great degree. Since all scores were depressed, it is in- 
dicative that Harvey has low Divergent abilities. 



Evaluation 15 (IRA IBIS) 

1. (6 points for correct answer) MANIPULATION - All Ira's low sub-tests 
require manipulation 

2. (2 points for correct answer) NO - It is likely that his poor 
manipul^».tory ability is to blame for the low Visual Closure Composite. 
The 3 points on the Visual Closure test which requires pointing rather 
than manipulation indicates that this is probably the case. The 
teacher can use informal testing to test this hypothesis further. 



Behavior a l Oblective 6 - Scoring - 1 point per question 

Criteria - 5 points or more meet criteria 
Eval^ ition 16 (GLORIA GUPPY) 

1. B 4, A 

2. A - 5. A 

3. B 6. ,B 
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S]'CTIv)N II ' HASIC SCHOOL SUBJECTS 



Competency Statement 

The teacher can review and evaluate diagnostic data and develop prescrip- 
tions for teaching based on strengths and weaknesses in the basic school 
subjects. 

Beliavioral Objectives : 

1, Given Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty sub-test descriptions, 
the teacher will identify sub-test examples according to task demands 
and pupil characteristics with 90% accuracy. 

Answers 

Evaluation # \^'>^ Paj^es 121 (136) 

2, Given completed PPP Decoding Skills Analysis and PPP Reading Skills 
Hierarchy, the teacher will identify areas of needed skill develop- 
ment with 957» accuracy. 

Evaluation # 4 Pagers 121-124 (136) 

^ ' : ' ' — 

3, Given reading methods and approaches, the teacher will identify 
their basic characteristics with 907. accuracy. 

Evaluation # 5-6 Pages 12A-125 (137) 

Given a completed PPP Diagnostic Math Checklist, the teacher will 
identify areas of needed skill development v7ith 957. accuracy. 

Evaluation # 7 Pages 125-126 (137) 

5^ Given arithmetic methods and approaches, the teacher will identify 
their basic characteristics with 907. accuracy. 

Evaluation # 8-9 Pages 125, 127 (137) 

6. Given a completed PPP Writing test, the teacher will score the test 
with 957, accuracy. 

Evaluation # 10 Pages 127-128 (137-138) 

7. Given a completed PPP Writing Checklist, the teacher will identify 
areas of needed skill d'evelopment with 957. accuracy. 

Evaluation #11 Pa^es 127, 129 (138) 

8. Given writing methods and approaches , the teacher will identify 
their basic characteristics with 907. accuracy. 

Evaluation # 12-13 Paiges 130 ; (138) 
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9. Given a completed PPP Spelling Error Analysis Chart, the 
teacher will identify areas of needed skill development with 95% 
accuracy, Anavers 

Evaluation # 1-^- Pages 130-131 (139) 

10. Given spelling methods and approaches, the teacher will identify 
their basic characteristics with 907. accuracy^ 

Evaluation # 1^ Pages 130 '(139) 

11. Given academic tasks, the teacher will identify task demands with 
90% accuracy. . 

Evaluation # 16 ; Pages 132-1 33 (139) 

12 o Given completed Pre*-requisite Skills Summary Sheets, the teacher 
will identify appropriate methods and approaches to teaching, 
basic school subjects, with 90% accuracy.. 



Evaluation # 17 



^^ges 13A-135 (140) 



Reading 



Reading is an extremely complex act. It involves seeing the visual 
symbols, synthesiizing thera, tmd comprehending tVie meaning of the symbols 
and the thoughts of the vnriter. 

Essentially, there are two dimensions involved, in the act of learning 
to read. The first is Decoding, which is the breaking of a new code of 
graphic representations for the auditory language signals the child has 
already acquired. The other dimension is Comprehension which is the 
ability to understand written symbols based on past experience. Therefore, 
it is easy to see v/hy reading difficulties may stem from many combinations 
of deficits in the pre-requisite skills. 

An assessment of reading skill development is necessary for compre- 
hensive prescriptive planning. Formal and informal tests may be utilized 
to giv/^ an accurate profile of the child, 

Dia^nbsing Reading Difficultiea with the Durrell 

A frequently used comprehensive instrument. The Durrell Analysis of 
Reading Difficulty (Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc.) was selected as the 
formal reading measure for the PPP sDa.ce it also has subtests which are 
used in profiling spelling and writing. 

A teacher who is experienced in using any other comprehensive reading 
battery may feel free to substitute it for the Durrell as long as all 
information required for profiling can be obtained. 

The Durrell Analysis consists of a series of tests and situations in 
which the examiner may observe, in detail, various aspects of a child*s 
reading. It covers a range of reading ability from the non-reader to 
sixth-gri?de level. 

The Manual of Directions contains administration and scoring guides 
lines. Sub-test descriptions of the Durrell Analysis follow on pages 74"76, 
The sub-test breakdowns illustrate how reading task demands relate to 
the pre-requisite skill areas. 

Johnny Doe's Durrell 



Miss Poppins reviewed Johnny's cumulative records and noted his 
reading grade level. She knew that this did not give her sufficient , 
information about his needs. It was up to her to administer diagnostic 
tests, both formal and informal, so that she could determine the actual 
point in the reading skills sequence Johnny had attained. Only then 
could ahe stant instruction at the point of breakdown. 
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DURRELL ORAL RKADIMG 



MEASURES - grade level 
and comprehenoion of oral 
paragraph reading. Pro- 
nunciation, he^itstioti, 
and reading time are 
noted. Tti^d paragraphs 
are in graded sequence. 



PURRELL SILENT READIMG 



MEASURES coiDprehenslon of 
graded paragraphs read silently 
Visual retention of iracts is 
required. 



DURRBLL LISTENING CQMPRg> 
HENSIOM ~ [ ' 

MEASURES - comprehension 
of stories which are read 
aloud to the child. 
Auditory retention of facts 
is required. 



EXAMPIES - 

Graded paragraphs - com- 
prehension questions 



EXAMPUSS « 
Graded paragraphs 
sion quer'tions 



comprehen* 



EXAMPLES - 

Graded paragraphs - com- 
prehension questions 



TASK DEMAND 

Hear and comprehend in- 
structions. 
Focue visual attention. 
Perceive and discrimin- 
ate letters and 
words. 
Recognize words from 

past experience. 
R^e^li the verbal coun- 
terpart of the 
written words. 
Note the sequential 

order. 
Make a vocal (reading) 

response. 
Comprehend the written 

B^^terial. 
Retain visual infor- 
mation. 
Hear and comprehend the 

question. 
Make a conc(SiptuaI<»vocal 
response. 



DEPENDS ON 

Auditory Discrimination 
Visual Discrimination 
Visual Memory 
Visual Sequencing 
Cognition 
Associative Memory 
Concep tual Vocal 



TASK DEMAND 

Hear and comprehend instruct 
tions. 

FocuB ^risual attention. 

^ live and discriminate 
. J tters and words. 

Recognize words from past 
experience. 

Recall the verbal counter- 
part of the written 
words. 

Note the sequential order, 
CoGoprehend the written 

material. 
Retain visual information. 
Hear and coaq>rehend the 

question. 
Make a conceptual -vocal 

response. 



TASK DEMAND 

Focus auditory attention. 
Hear and comprehend stories. 
Have the necessary vocabu- 
lary. 

Retain auditory Information. 
Eear and conprehend the 

<lueetlon8. 
Make a conceptual-vocal 

response. 
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DEPENDS ON 

-TJiiditory Discrimination 
Visual Dlocrimination 
Visual Memory 
Visual Sequencing 
Cognition 

Associative Memory 
Conceptual-Vocal 
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DEPENDS ON 

Auditory Discriminiition 
Auditory Memory 
Auditory Closure 
iM:^>tdnr|^v'JeqneaQing 
Cognition 

Associative Memory 
Conceptual-Vocal 



DURRELL WORD RECOGNITION 
AND WORD ANALYSIS 



MEASURES - flight recognition 
of graded "flashed" words. 
Responses are given vocally. 
Grades one to BiiH, 



DURRELL NAMING LETTERL"-^^ 
IDENTIFYING LETTERS NAMED- 
MATCHING LETTERS 



DURRELL VISUAL MEMORY 
OF WORDS- -PRIMARY 



I 



MEASURES ~ ability to rrjatch, 
identify and name upper and 
lower ca«e letters. Used at 
non-reader to first grade 
levels. 



MEASURES - ability to imme- 
diately recall letters and 
words presented visually. 
Used for non-readers to 
grade three. 



EXAMPLES - 

"flashed words": 

come (grade one) 
strong (two to six) 
championship (two to six) 



EXAMPLES * 

Name: D F J Si t m s c 

Identify: the above (if 
can't name by self) 

Match: letters (if can do 
neither of the above) 



EXAMPLES - 

Letters and words are 
"flashed" and the child ^ 
must draw a. circle around 
the. same letter or word 
in his record book. 



TASK DEMAND 

Hear and cosj/prehend instruc- 
tions. 

Focus visual attention. 
Perceive and discriminate 

"flashed" letters and 

words. 

Recognize the words from 
past experience. 

Recall the verbal counter- 
part of the written word. 

Make a vocal (reading) 
response. 



DEPENDS ON 

Visual Discrimination 
Visual Closure 
Cognition 

Associative Memory 
Conceptual-Vocal 



ERIC 



TA^K DEMAND 

Hear and comprehend instiuc- 
tions« 

Focus visual attention. 
Perceive and discriminate the 

letters. 
Recognize the letters from 

past experience. 
Recall the verbal letter 

"name" 
Make a vocal response. 

add (for identifying and 
matching) 

Focus auditory attention. 
Make motoric (pointing) 
response. 



DEPENDS ON 

Auditory Discrimination 
Visual Discrimination 
Cognition 

Sensory Integra tion 
Conceptual-Vocal or Minting 



TASK DEMAND 
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Hear and comprehend in- 
structions. 

Focus visual attention. 

Perceive and discriminate 
"flashed'' letters and 
words. 

Retain image of letter or 
word. 

Discriminate letter or 
word from written 
choices , 

Have pencil skill to make 

circle, , 
Make motoric (drawing) 

response. 



DEPENDS ON 



Visual Discrimination 
Visual Memory 
Visual Closure 
Cognition 

Associative Memory 
Drawing 



&URRELL HEARING SOUNDS 
XN WORDS - PRIMARY 



DL'RRELL LEARNING TO HEAR 
SOUNDS IN WORDS 



DURRELL SOUNDS OF IJETTERS 



MEASIJRES - the ability 
to notice the separate 
sounds in spoken words 
and then indicate words 
which begin, end, or be- 
gin and end, like the 
word pronounced. 



MEASURES - the severity of 
difficulty in the perception 
of sounds in words. Given 
to childr^an who cannot a- 
chieve on the "Hearing 
sounds in words*' subtests 



MEASURES - the ability to say 
the sound of visually present- 
ed letters and blends. Given 
to non-readers through second 
grade. 



EXAMPLES- 

In row one put a circle 
around the word that 
begins like ''falV\ 

In row 10 put a circle 
around the word that 
begins like **chair". 



EXAMPLES - 

Teacher teaches the letter 
sounds of m, s, f. Then 
the child is asked to 
point to the one which is 
at the beginning of **soft^ 
funny, mouse," etc. 



EXAMPLES - 

What does this say?; 
m 
ch 
sw 



TASK DEMAND 

Focus audi^rory attention 

Hear and comprehend the 
instructions. 

Perceive and discrimin- 
ate letter sounds. 

Focus visual attention. 

Perceive and discrimin- 
ate written letters* 

Recognize the letters. 

Associate the letter 

sound with the letter 
from past experience. 

Have concept of ^' ^ J\ 
•Wginning»\ .d **end" 

Have pencil skill to make 
circle, 

H^ke motoric (drawing) 
response. 



TASK DEMAND 

Focus auditory attention. 

Rear and comprehend the 
instructions , 

Focus visual attention* 

Perceive and diseriminate 
written letters. 

Learn to perceive and dis- 
criminate letter sound. 

Learn to associate sound to 
written letter. 

Retain sound-symbol rela- 
tionship. 

Have concept of "begin with'* 
and "last". 

Make motoric "pointing" 
response. 



TASK DEMAND 

Hear and comprehend instruc- 
tions. 

Focus visual attention. 
Perceive and discriminate 

written letters. 
Know sounds of letters and 
blends from past exper- 
ience. 

Recall sounds for the letters 

and blends. 
Make a conceptual-vocal 

response. 



Auditory Discrimination 
Auditory Memory 
Visual Discrimlnattion 
Visual Memory 
Sensory Ini:egration 
Cognition 

Q iative Memory 

ERLCng 



DEPENDS ON 

Auditory Discrimination 

Auditory Memory 

VisuaL Discrimination 

Sensory Itvtegratioty 

Cognition 

Vocal Repetition 

Poi;ntir;g . 
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DEPENDS ON 

Visual Discrimination 
Cognition 
Associative Memory 
Conceptual-Voc^l 



Mi»8 Poppins tested Johnny with the Durrell Analysis of Reading 
Difficulty, ^ftcr first reviewing each of its sub-test demands, pages 
74-76. , She jnioted the ones that included pre-requisitc skill areas which 
were likely to cause problems for Johnny. Johiiny*s Durrell, page 78-80, 
showed that his auditory inemor>'' deficits did affect his performance. He 
was unable to remeiaber the souinds of letters and to answer comprehension 
questions about stori&s read to him. Miss Poppins* interpretation of 
Johnny's reading skill development follows: 

1. Johnny's reading comprehension is better than \is listening 
comprehension since his poor auditory memory is more involved 
when stories are presented orally. 

2. He understands concepts but cannot answer questions given 
auditorially for the same reason. 

3. He can read words flashed to him that he knows, but cannot 
rely on his poor phonetic analysis skill to help him vith 
unknown words. The same problem occurred when the words 
w??.re presented in written form with no visual memory involved. 

A. Johnny knows letter names but is not aware of sound-aymbol 
relationships, 

5. Johnny relies on his meager knowledge of beginning consonent 
sounds to give him clues to words he doesn* t know. . But, he 
will say the first word that comes to mind that begins with lhat 
sound without looking through the word to the ending, sound to 
see if it is a logical answer, 

6. Johnny relies on his visual-memory of words when reading orally 
or silently. 

7 . Johnny is able to perform admirably when writing and matching 
letters. 



Other ReadiaR Measures 

Informal Reading Inventories , Analyses of reading errors and levels 
can also be obtained by the use of informal reading tests such as the 
Informal Pupil Diagnosis (IPD - Dade County Special Reading Services) , 



Durrcii Analysis oj 
Reading Difficulty 

Oral Reading 



NEW KDITION 



1. Titne, r.r 



v^Dmprchension . 



GRADE 


(^L j M H 


2 

I M H 


TIME 


50 38 30 


27 20 15 



Ml 

bhc j drinks ) m^;^ ^ 

She i sleeps I on a chair?/ 

She aocs (Tiot; hkc | ro gi.t } wet. 

_±.i. What color was the kitten : 
— T 2, What does she drink r 
— Where docs she sleep? 

Why doesn't Muff like to go out on rainy days? 



Si7e?2t Reading 



I* Time Jil 



Memories . 



GRADE 



TIME 



MEMORIES 



I M H 
■ 35 27 



L M H 



24 18 13 



Peter is , . . . 




1 / 


a hig white rabbit 


' / 




He has long e;ir.s. . . 






He has a little tail. . . 






He can jump and hop, . 







Sounds of Letters 



iNSTRUCTlONS. Ask the child to give the sounds of the letters (small) 
in the list on the opposite pay:e. 1 Vint to each letter in turn and say: "What 
does this say?" 

Krrors in Sounds hjLA„^xjf\ ^JC r^S^XL..^ ' ' 

Ask the child to gi\'e the sound.s of" the j)honograms below. Point to each 
phonogram in turn and say: "What does thi.s say?" 



St ch rh 



ERJC Sounds 



dr tr cl 
sk sw gr 

Ah '.f c^h rrndLfk- 



pl 



t\v 



in- Donald D. J)iirrcl] 

^or^ Recognition and 
Word Analysis 



tjo h n n • 

Doe 



Gr^DK 1 Rf.AI)!\{; l.EVEK 



Flash 



1. you 

2, iook 
.V little 

4. me 

5. day 
(k tree 
I. all 

come 
V. awjiy 

10. are 

11. run 
\2. lather 
l.S, children 

14, niornijig 

15, siecj) 
fi<h 

ir, around 
bS. name 
chair 
^0. live 



Analysis 

- — 



tor; 



Q r 



Listening Comprehe?tsion 



Gradp. 1 Reading Level 

The Cat and the Dog 

. What did the bov have? 

^ 2. What was he going tr) give her? 

— - 3. What happened when he called to her? 

,^^4. Where was the cat? 

— • 5. What was <he doing? 

-HI, 6. What did the boy do then? 

-.-TL 7. What happened next? 

f 

Leariiiiig to Hear Sou/jJs in IVords 



m 


s , 


f 


lEARNS SOUNDS 




Eofily 








Slowly 


t 


b 


■ch 


None 








NEEDS HELP ON 


1 


P 


r 


initial Sounds 








—.1.'^. :*lno! Sounds 



LEARNING RATE 

Number of Words Learned_.>^_ 



Sounds [Hearing Sounds in Words — Sounds in Letter i) 
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Hearing Sounds in Words — Primary 


according to dirfction> '\\\ 


(Ik- Manual. 


around ccrfnln word> 


A. padlock 


vegetable 


(^acon ) 


^ 1. tranquil 


(^milTap 


vagabond 


/ 2. matter 


rapidity 


(^epa rated^^\ 


3. /geysej^ 


capitulate 


petal 




/ 4. deck 


/^temperature 


highway 


— . 

wisdom 


/ yacht, ^ 


volcano 


6. gasoline 


kaolin ; 


lariat 


-4- X 

_ 7. ■ fault ; 


vein 


weight 


^/S. (thoroug^, 


favor 


tattered 


9. (^broadcast* 


blizzard 


domestic 


_.J[0. choice 


(^^onfer^ 


classic 


/il. thistles 


^ whirled^ 


wisdom 


^. 

, XI. ^'^enator"";* 


• department 


stimulant 


/ 13. fspecirnefb 


caravan 


suffer 


/14. roster 

s/ , 


diamond 


(^rydocl^:. 


/15. document 

JLl -r-r-. ' — . ' 

B. (forehea^d 


poster 


plentifiil 


crimson 


different 


^/16. crowd 


grasp 


(job^) 


— 17. flutter 


(MdIooiJ^ 


tug 


,/l8. / Toss^ 


bantam 


lynx 


19. locust 


liearty 


grief 


— 20. /"piccolo / 


fantastic 


benefit 


C. figure 


/ fault > 


helmet 


_ 21. /^water) - 


workbench 


lurch 


' — ■ 

22. Orontieir^ 


frozen 


tradition 


^'^23. (^avengort 


^ disease 


protect 


.^24. ^aimed, 


glistened 


glee 


— 25. ' bullet 


farewell 


bushel 


: . /26. Uidium."' 


happiness 


loomed 


— 27/ rusty 


radish 


foolish 


; ^' --^ f \ 

V- 28.Y'noodles ' 


margin 


measles 



-'29. (dreamed transfer trampled 



f^isual Memory of H^ords — p> 
1- y b d ^ Q 



imary 



m 



3. no. on imp 



(m) nip 



saw war as (was) waste 



g'^! $Qg) boy dig day 



6. won no {^o^ mow was 



7. lack clock (b?ac^ block dark 

8. frost (^rsj) fast firm trust 

9. slat {jasj lost lot" blast 



10. j"^P j^st (just) jot must 



11. ^earj clean close climb lean 



12. par park trap par ty 
quart dark (^aT t3 

13. (guiep) quick quack point 
quite question quit 



14. state (dation^ tasted station 
stationeg'started skating 



IS. nomination notion mention ([^ou^ntai^ 
mountains motion mentioneH" — " 



16. quarter portion bracelet (pTrticle^ 
practice practical poultice 



17. obscure (advice) above advise 
advances dance advance 



18. sure obscure scare ( secure) 
second server cure 



19. C^ont^c^ contain contract contracts 
contacts capital convict 



20. imimediate (meditat^ mediate mistake 
meditate material meditative 



SCORE 



GRADE 



2^ 



J . 1-. « ri Df-e 



L^ettet'S [Naming Letters ■ 

Identifying Letters Named — 
Matching Letters^ 



Letters Named -— Identijied by Name — Matched 



1. 


D 


F 


J 


H 


t 


m 


s 


c 


2. 


S 


w 


G 


0 


f 


j 


w 


d 


3. 


M 


L 


B 


T 


P 


n 


1 


k 


4. 


C 


A ' 


K 


V 


r 


h 


g 


X 


5. 


N 


Y 


E 


R 


11 


e 


0 


i 


6. 


I 


U 


P 


X 


a 


y 


b 




7. 


Q 


z 


A 


C 


z 


q 


0 


1 



Errors in 



1. Naming Letters 




CAPITAL.; 








2. Identifying Letters Named 




CAPITAL 




SMA LL 




3. Matching Letters 




CAPrTAL^^ 


/fr .' 


SMA LI 


Ji c '■ . 


4. Writing Letters 




CAPITAL 




S.NfALL 
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Dprnriin^ a nd Comprehension Tests (Dade County Special R eading Service s) , 
The areas measured are: 

1. Letter names and sound 

2. Vocabulary 

3. Vowel sounds 

4. Consonant substitution 

5. Long vowel sounds and special sounds 

6. Prefixes and suffixes 

7. Syllabrication 
8« Comprehension 

The IPD determines instructional (basal) level, frustration level and 
independent level. 

Learning Methods Test. The purpose of this test Is to aid the teacher in 
deteTiS^^^hTI^ ability to learn new words under different procedures, 
The four learning methods used are; 

1. 1?he Visual Method: Word recognition is taught by stressing the 
visual appearan&e, visual clues and other associations of the word. 

2. The Auditory or Phonic Method: Word recognition is taught by the 
sound qualities of words. 

3. The Kinesthetic or Tracing Method. Using the Fernald technique, 
word recognition is taught by tracing, writing and other tactile- 
kinesthetic procedures. 



4. The Combination Method. Word recognition is taught by giving 

equal stress to the visual, auditory, and kinesthetic approaches. 

P PF Decoding Skills Analysis 

The PPP Decoding Skills Analysis sheet provides the tescher with a 
coJie inventory ol a child's phonetic abilities As the teacher administers 
fomal or informal reading tests , she checks off the decoding skills at 
which the child is proficient. This record of behavioral observations can 
then be used for prescriptive planning. It is important for the teacher 
to remember that a re-assessemnt of these skills be made periodical lyv to 
assure that genuine automatic learning has taken place. 

Johnny Doe's Decoding Skills Analy:.-ls 

Missj Poppins resilized that she would have to do an analysis of 
decoding skills to delineate Johnny's level of attainuient in that area. 
She made an informal inventory of words beginning with single consonant 
sounds in the initial position using the "PPP'^ Decoding Skills Analysis 
sheet as a guide and checked off the ones he knew. 
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She continued in the same manner through the "PPP" Decoding Skills 
Analysis sheet until she had before her an accurate checklist of Johhny's 
abilities and needs in that area, page 82 , 

Profiling on the PPP Reading Skills Hierarchy 

The PPP Reading Skills Hierarchy, page 8A, is essentially a stnnmary 
of skill development based on Kaluger and Kolson, "Reading and Learning 
Disabilities". Four basic units of paramount importance in developing 
reading skills are identified as Phonetic Analysis , Structural Analysis, 
Word Meaning and Comprehension Skills, A task analysis of these units 
and a grade placement for the teaching of these skills sequentially is 
delineated. The PPP Reading Skills Hierarchy can be used for diagnostic 
purposes as well as profiling. The teacher can determine the reading 
level of the child, where remediation must begin and what must be taught. 

The intent here, is not to imply that there is a rigid and absolute 
order to skill development for all children in learning to read. Although 
word attack skills may appear sequential to an adult, children do not 
always learn in a sequential way. They master some concepts before others 
in a hop, skip and jump manner. Continuous re-evaluation using the sequen 
tial hierarchy will enable the teacher to determine where gaps exist and 
what progress has been made. 

Johnny's PPP Reading Skills Hierarchy 

Johnny's hierarchy follows on page 8A. Miss Poppins filled it out 
by assessing Johnny's performances on the Durrell and the Decoding Skills 
Analysis. The specific points, she noted are; 

1. Johnny is still at the Pre-primer level in his phonetic analyses. 
There are many gaps in initial consonant knowledge that must be 
filled in. He is still having difficulty learning the rhyming 
elements in words without having a picture clue, 

2. In structural analysis, Johnny has trouble with word endings, as 
he tends to see a word as a gestalt, a whole, without seeing the 
parts within the whole words. 

3. Johnny has no trouble understanding the concepts of words or word 
meanings. He functions at a 22 level in this area. 

4. His difficulties arise in comprehension when he is asked to follow 
multiple oral directions (PP level) and to recall story facts 
presented orally (level 1). 



■PPP READING SKILLS HIERARlTflT 

] PbDr?gtic An^lvsi< 




i 

Preacri ptive Planning for Reading 

A means of facilitating prescriptive program planning ia to interpret 
the process of reading in terms of the PPP Coomunication Model* 

1. Reception involves word recognition and word attack skills using 
visual, auditory and haptic processing. 2. Association which is based on 
experiential background involves comprehensioa and storage of concepts and 
Information acquired through symbolic language. 3, Expression involves 
the use of symbols through apeaking, writing^ acting or thinking. 

Pre-requisite deficits vill lead to specific problems and prescriptions 
in reading. 

Low Auditory Discrimination, Sequencing and/or Closure . This child will 
have difficulty in comprehending oral directions, stories read to him and 
record player activities* Learning sound symbol relationships will be 
especially difficult for him. He is likely to be quite apt at visual tasks 
and will neexl visual-haptic tools for remediation. 

Low Auditory Memory and Aasociative Memory . Thia child's innate difficulties 
are likely in both short and long term memory. It will be difficult for him 
to answer comprehension questions after having listened to an oral story since 
r he cannot retain main ideas. Visual materials are preferable for this child. 

Low Visual Discrimination, Sequencing and/or Closure ^ This child is 
likely to have difficulty distinguishing an object from the general irrelevant 
sensory background* He will have difficulty keeping his place while he reads. 
Recognizing and matching letters or words presented In a new situation will 
be a hard task for this child. Complex reading work-books with crowded pages 
should not be used. Tracing activities with auditory clues are preferable 
for this child. 

Low Visual Memory and Associative Memory . Disturbances in revisualizatidn 
causes reading problems when a child cannot recall a symbol or a word he 
has just seen. It affects spelling and writing even more than reading. 

Low Sensory Integration . An exercise requlrinc combined visual, auditory 
and haptic input will be difficult for this child. This over-load of sensa-- 
tion will cause frustration and confusion. 

Low Cognitioia and Aasociative Memory , This child will fail to understand 
what he has read. Ee may parrot words from a book but have no comprehension 
to enable him to make Inferences or conclusions. 

Low Convergence . This child will have difficulty assessing the factors 
i^ich several words or stories have in common. 

^ Low Social Comprehension . Making inferences to real life situations from 

i story book characters will be difficult for this child. Fables and Let's 

Pretend stories will have no meaning, 

ERLC 
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Low Manipulation, Using alphabet blocks to build words or other manipula- 
tive tools may be a hindrance to this child. 

Low Copy tag and/o r D^awia>^ . Answering comprehension questions in written 
form will be difficult for this child. Board work to be copied and work book 
pages would be a hindrance to him. Simply pointing to a correct answer, or 
taping his answers to comprehension questions would be more suitable to his 
needs. 

Low Vocal Repetition, Reciting poetry will be difficult unless the child 
can refer to visual materials. 

Low Conceptual-Vocal. Describing a story and answering questions about 
it verbally will be difficult for this child. He may be able to read the 
words of the story with no problem, r 

Functional or Task Analysis 

The teacher should be aware of the processing demands that are made on 
the learner depending on the reading method being used. 



follow 



Examples of the functional analyses of two representative approaches 



The Visual Whole-word Method, 



. \ 



Instructio nal Oblective ; Given a new word unit in graphic torm 
the child will say the word na^e within ten seconds. 

Task Analysis determines that the child 

1. Must attend to the visual stimuli 

2. Must identify the visual stimuli as a word unit in 
graphic form 

3. Must attend to the auditory stimuli when told the name 
of the word 

4. Must associate experiential background with the auditory 
stimuli 

.5. Must retrieve the auditory language signal for the graphic 
word unit 

6. Must be capable of making a motoric, or vocal response 

7. Must respond by saying the word 
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Independent Objective : Given a word unit in graphic form, the 
child will say the word name within five seconds. 



Task Analysis determines that the child 

1. Must attend to the visual stimuli 

2. Must identify the visual stimuli as a word unit in graphic 
form 

3. Must associate auditory stimuli with meaning 

A. Must retrieve the auditory language signal for the graphic 
word unit 

5. Must be capable of making a motoric or vocal response 

6, Must respond by saying the word 



2. The Auditory Sound Symbol Method 

Instructional Objective ; Given a new word unit in graphic form the 
child will say the word name within ten seconds 

Task Analysis determines that the child 

1. Must attend to visual stimuli 

2. Recognizes the visual stimuli as a word unit in graphic 
form 

3. Must identify the stimuli ss a sequence of discrete letters 
A. Must have left to right directionality 

5. Must attend to auditory stimuli of phonemes presented in 
graphic form 

6. Must retrieve the phoneme for each gxraphv^me 

7. Must recall the phonemes in temporal seqi^ence 

8. Hunt blend the phonemes into auditory language 

9. Must respond by saying the word 

Independent Objective ; Given a word unit in graphic form, the child 
will say the word name within five seconds. 

Task Analysis determines that the child 

1. Must attend to visual scimuli 

2. Recognizes the visual stimuli as a word unit in graphic 
form 

3. Must identify the stimuli as a sequence of discrete letters 

4. Must have left to right directionality 

5. Must retrieve the phoneme for each grapheme 

6. Must rel^li the phonemes in temporal sequence 

7. Must blend the phonemes into auditory language 
9, Must respond by saying the word 
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Prescribing Readinj;;; Methods 



Various methods emphasize the different aspects of the reading process. 
Research has shown that there is no one best method for teaching reading 
and there is no one best remedial or corrective method. But, there is a 
best method for a given learner or a special segment of the learning 
disabilities population. The teacher faced with this special child must 
look at many methods. She must consider a variety of possibilities, each 
of which might have some merit and validity in a specific teaching situation 
It is not possible to survey all methods of remediation, but following are 
some of the important oneSc It should be noted that traditional visual 
and auditory approaches to reading differ particularly in the order of 
presentation. 

The Visual or Whole-Word Method emphasizes word meaning and th3 
recognition of the word through: 

(1) The word's general configuration - its length, it general 
appearance, and contour. 

(2) The word's identifying characteristics - its more subtle features. 
The Visual Approach follows this order : 

(1) The child should exhibit a basic competence in the language he 
will be reading. 

(2) The child should acquire a basic "Sight Vocabulary" by recognizing 
printed words from their total configurations and from picture 
clnes. 

(3) The child should learn that letters in words are sequenced from 
left to right. 

(A) The child should learn to recognize, d iscrim inate and nam e letters 
of the alphabet . - ' " ~ . 

m The child should learn to separate a word presented orally into 
its component sounds. 

(6) The child should learn to blend^ punds in to spoken words. 

(7) The child should learn the lef:ter-sound values and al) its 
variations. 
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The Auditory or Sound^Symbol Method of teaching reading emphasizes 
decoding through: 

(1) The process of separating a word into its component sounds 

(2) '!rhe blending of sounds into spoken words. 

The Auditory Approach follows this order : 



(1) 


same 


as 


I 


above 


(2) 


same 


as 


5 


above 


(3) 


same 


as 


6 


above 


(A) 


same 


as 




above 


(5) 


same 


as 


3 


above 


(6) 


same 


as 


7 


above 


(7) 


saiv^e 


as 


2 


above 



Kinesthetic Methods . These approaches differ in effectiveness from 
child to child in our learning disabilities population because of (I) 
what is inherent in the learner and (2) the external demands of the 
sequence. 

Traditional approaches to teaching reading frequently need supplemental 
methods to effectively remediate th^ extremely disabled reader. The 
kinesthetic inethod places emphasis on an integrative approach using a 
combination of tactual with audition and vision. 



The two most frequently used kinesthetic techniques are: 

(1) The Fernald Tracing Method , The steps in the Femald method 
vary from word tracing to word analysis and are determined somewhat by - 
the ability and progress.* of the child. At the lower ranges of achieve- 
ment, the child selects a word tilat he wishes to learn. The teacher 
writes the word on papej: in large script or print. The child may even 
dictate a sentence such as, like my vtiother/' The teacher records 



this on paper. There is Uttle or no control over vocabulary The 
child then traces each word with the forefinger, saying each part of the 
word as he does the tracing. The process continues until the child can 
write the word without the benefit of. the copy. The child's fingers must 
make contact with the paper as he traces. Words thus learned are later 
typewritten and then included in stories for the child to read. As new 
words are learned, they are collected by the child in an alphabetical 
it '^^^^'^ ^'^vancea/ tracing may cease entirely, but pronouncing 

the word while writing is always an essential feature. To sutmnarize, 
the kinesthetic method develops through four stages: 

^' Tracing, calling, an d writing the word . ThP fParh«>^ writes the 
word for the child in large print, perhaps on the chalkboard. 
The child traces the word, pronouncing the word in syllables 
as he traces. Then the child tries to write the woni, repeating 
steps one and two if he unable to do ao. 

^' Writing without tracini^. Gradually the child attempts to write 
new words without having to trace them. 

^- Recognizing without tracing. The child gradually comes to 
recognize the word on sight. He learns the printed word by . 
saying it to himself before writing, 

D. Word Analysis. The child is taught to break the words into 
smaller parts. He now recognizes words by their similarities 
to words that he already knows. 

^2) The Gillingham Alpha betic Method . This technique "is based 
upon the constant use of association of all of the following: how a 
letter or word looks, how it sounds, how the speech organs or the hand 
in writing feels when producing it." Gillingham offered the model of an 
equilateral language triangle with the V (visual), A (auditory), and K 
(kinesthetic) elements at its points, connected by lines to illustrate 
the six language linkages. These various linkages are taught in the 
following manner: 

^- yisual-Auditorv-Kinesthe tic (Speech) . The pupil is shown the 
printed letter symbol and repeats its name after the teacher. 
When this is mastered, the sound is made by the teacher and 
repeated by the pupil. The child's feel of his own speech organ 
provides the kinesthetic element. (If there is poor auditory 
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discrimination or sp(^*ich defect, this will rnquire special 
attention-) 

B. Viaual-^Kinesthetic (Writing), Tlie pupil watches while the 
teacher makes the letter and explains its form, orientation, 
starting point, direction of strokes, etc/ He then traces 
over the teacher's model. (Beginners and pupils with poor 
manual control may continue tracing for several weeks.) 
The next step is to copy, then write from memory, finally 
write with eyes closed or averted. 

After these fundamental associations are established, the linkages 
are strengthened by various stimulus-response drills: 

(1) Teacher shows phonogram - pupil gives its name, 

(2) Teacher forms symbols with pupil' s hand while he looks away - 
piipil gives the letter name. 

(3) Teacher dictates name - pupil writes letter. 

(4) Teacher gives name - pupil responds with sound orally. 

These drills are repeated with substitution of the letter soun<J for 
the letter name. The most important linkages in the ordinary reading and 
spelling case are those which enable the pupil to translate the printed 
letter into its sound as the basis for reading and to give the letter name 
or write the letter for spoken sound as the basis for spelling, The other 
drills usually can soon be dropped. The inclufiiveness and flexibility of 
the method are indicated in its author's simple statement that "daily 
observation will enable the teacher to know when other linkages need to 
be stressed in a special case." 

The kinesthetic method is time-consuming,, but it has many advantages, 
it teaches left- to-right orientation , and the sound of the word i& 
associated with the visuarstimulus. The child seems to acquire phonic 
skills without having formal training and he develops skill in Syllabication. 
The method requires almost constant direction from the teacher. 

LearninR Styles 

It is recognised that children with specific learning disabilities 
not only vary according to sensory modality preference, but also vary in 
learning styles. These can be conceptualized by the teacher as an analytic - 
synthetic dimension. The analytic style involves the ability to break, 
a whole Gestalt into its component parts in order to study it carefully. 
The synthetic process involves combining parts into a meaningful whole. 
As an example, it should be noted that the Vl8ual«*hole^W^^ 
teaching reading is basically an analytic approach. Of concern to the 
L.D. teacher is the child whose greatest strength is in the Visual area 
but does not have an analytic style of learning. For this child, integra-. 
tive methods utilizing the kinesthetic pathways will be essential. 
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One f determining the learning style is to examine performance on 

the B1 jck L -.^u and Object Assembly subtests of the WISC and the Sound 
Blendiii^^ nr ^isual Closure subtests of the ITPA. Block Design and Visual 
Closure ^^re considered indicators of analytic learning styles. Object 
Assembly and Sound Blending are indicative of synthetic learning style. 

Approaches to Reading Instruction 

Basal Readers are based partly on the iutepretation of research findings 
partly on theory, partly on the combined experience of classroom teachers, 
and partly on faith and belief of the following principles: 

1. The process of reading should immediately include word recognition, 
comprehension and interpretation, appreciation and application. 

2. The child should start with "meaningful reading*' of whole words 
geared to his own experiences and interests with silent reading 
stressed from the beginning, 

3*^ After the child recognizes fifty sight words, he should begin to 
study the relationship beUieen the sounds and letters representing 
them. However, before and after instruction in phonics is begun, 
the child should be encouraged to identify new words by picture 
and meaning clues* 

4. Instruction in phonics is spread oyer the six years of elementary 
school, 

5. Drill in. phonics should be integrated with meaningful connected 
reading not practiced in isolation. The child should not isolate 
sounds and blend them Into words, but should identify words thru 
a process of visual analyses and substitution. 

6. The words in pupil readers through grade 3 should be repeated 
often and controlled on a meaning-frequency principle. 

7. All children should go through a readiness period in first grade. 

8. Children should be instructed in small groups. 

Linguistic Readers are based on the scientific study of the nature 
of language; Initial emphasis is on learning the '^code'* or the alphabetic 
principle. Reading instruction is hegun by teaching the child the jprinted 
equivalents for his oral vocabulary using words that are spelled regularly, 
from which the child can discover the relationship between the sounds and 
the letters, e.g, , Nan, Dan, fan, man. 
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JEhonlc Read^rp teach phonics tnore directly, teach it early and cover 

'^^':[0^md. They are frankly "synthetic" in that they teach the child 

uie :ra representing certain sounds that are then blended to form 

words o 



Experien ce or Individualized Reading recognizes that a child's interest 
is a great motivating factor in learning. Self-selection reading or 
original stories provide sustaining interest which helps him to learn and 
master any necessary skills to complete the experience. 

To be a competent "diagnostic" teacher, the Learning Disabilities 
bpectalist^miist thoroughly understand the nature of the child and his areas 
^^o ^^^f weaknesses. Keeping in mind what the child has intact, what 

the reading process is, and what special methods are available, the teacher 
should be able to plan and implement an effective prescriptive program. 

Reading can be taught to the learning disabled child despite his 
miniS.rJh impairments by utilizing teaching methods which 

'^V'll]^^^^^^ of his handicaps. Although strengthening 

cLTd t^^^^ P'^'^' ' prescriptive L,D. program, the 

by us^^^^^ Circumvent or compensate for his deficiencies 

by using associational clues and mnemonic devices which are derived 
rrom his areas of strength. 

Prescribing for Johnny Doe - - 



Combining her knowledge of Johnny's reading grade level and skill 
attainment, she then refreshed her memory about the methods and approaches 
to teaching reading, including their task demands, pages 88-93, ao that she 
could select a method of remediation suited to Johnny / s needs and styles 
of learning. She made a« educational decision- for teaching Johnny based 
on his strengths and weaknesses in pre-requisite skills, the task demands 
of the method, and his reading needs. Shd liated them as follows: 

1. Initially teach Johnny a basic sight vocabulary using the visual- 
sight-word approach, since his visual areas are the strongest. 

2. A linguistic reading series should be used, as Johnny will be 
visually able to remember word families while learning beginning 
sounds. A basal reader would not develop his phonic ability as 
easily as one that emphasizes the '-breaking of the code," 

3. A VAKT, visuai-auditory-kinesthetic-tactile, r.^thod will help 
Johnny learn sound-symbol relationships by using his areas of 
strength. This will help Johnny learn synthetically, although 
he is basically an analytic learner., 

4. Experience charts and original stories will help motivate Johnny 
to want to read/ 
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5. High-interest, low vocabulary (at Johnny's reading grade level) books 
O will stimulate his interest in reading. 
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Since Johnny .eeded st.e.sthenln. n th ^« f S -lor 

Popplns f=U *e should start InstructioT. at thU po. 

JLphaslzo the letter ^"''/".^"^.^^""^.rthe ^ound with the symbol, 
strong visual channel to help t,- asso^^^^^^^^^^ ^ I 

Or. Bannatyne s ^^-^f '"J^ color for his visual strengths, 

-^pSr^rtr.^ 
rs^-utront^rn^hi -ri :Aoi Ld 



were read to him. 



. „ • . ready to implement an individualized reading 
pro.r th^t^sh: Sn:u!rhr:f.ctlve''.or .ohnny Ooe. 
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Mathematics 



When prescribing for disorders of quantitative operations, it is 
necessary to make a distinction between the terms "arithmetic" and "matlv' 
matics". Mathematics is considered a symbolic language whose practical 
function is to express quantitative and spatial relationships, vhile its 
theoretical function is to facilitate thinking. Arithmetic is the branch 
of mathematics that deals with real numbers an^ their computation-. 
Consequently, the abstractness of mathematics and the concreteness of 
arithmetic require different cognitive abilities. 

Receptive, Associative and Expressive skills are pre-requisite to 
the development of quantitative abilities. The child must first receive 
auditory y visual and hap tic stimuli and be able to retain them in sequential 
order. Perceptual discrimination and closure are also required. Then the 
nonverbal experience of quantity, space, form, distance, order and time 
must be associated with the s3mibo lie quality of numerals. 

Finally, using the language of mathematics, the learner must express 
ideas of quantity, space and order in written or verbal form. Therefore, 
failure to learn mathematics may be due to the lack of various perceptual, 
cognitive or expressive pre-requisites. 

When a child has not acquired basic concepts and abilities in mathematics, 
the teacher is confronted with the task of determining what skills still 
need to be taught and what approach should be used in presentation. 

Diagnosing Arithmetic Difficulties 

The Wide Range Achievement - Arithmetic Level I . This standardized 
arithmetic achievement test helps the teacher determine grade level perform- 
ance in various arithmetic areas. It contains two sections; oiie oral and 
one written. The oral part consists of counting dots, reading digits, 
showing how many fingers, telling which nfomber is more, and three oral 
addition and subtraction problems. 

The written part consists of computational problems. Diagnostic 
information is derived from formal test situations only when the teacher 
analyzes the mistakes students made when working their problems. 

Operational Assessment . Additional information about the kinds of 
operational errors being made can be derived through infomal means. An 
informal evaluation should include tests which will indicate the processes 
the child uses at various levels of difficulty^ The sequence of test 
problems from basic fundamentals to higher levels of skill , provides a 
clue to the exact location of confusion in computational operations. 
An example of an informal diagnostic test follows on page 99. 

Oral Questioning is another informal diagnostic technique. 
Having the child explain his reasoning methods aloud can reveal the kinds 
of mistakes being made and the processes being used. 
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Fundament al Skill Assessment . An important part of the diagnostic 
process is to assess the development of the fundamenr I ak^-'H m%mtsLve 
to subsequent instruction in arithmetic. 

Informally using manipulative material, the teacher can detarmine 
these requisite skills. 

1„ Language of Arithmetic (All, some, less, subtract, add, etc.) 

2. Classification (color, size, shape, use, etc) 

3, Correspondence (Matching objects similar and dissimilar) 

A. Conservation (Number and size remain the same regardless of 
change in arrangement) 

5. Reversibility - Replacing units in their former configuration with- 

out changing their characteristics or relationship to other units. 

6. Ordering - Seriation - according to length from smallest to largest 

7. Associating number with appropriate numerals 

When difficulties are evident In, these foundation arithmetic areas, it 
IS necessary to determine functioning in the even more fundamental pre-re- 
quisite skills area of the PPP, such as visual md auditory discrimination, 
visual and auditory memory, auditory-visual integration, perceptual-motor 
ability, etc. 

Profiling on the PPP Math Checklist ,v:<-!a.s-^<:!f'i^' 

Designed as an aid to prescriptive planning, the PPP Math Checklist 
enables the teacher to check a child's abilities in the basic arithmetic 
processes along a developmental sequence after formal and informal 
testing. Each step is marked off only after it has become an automatic 
skill for that child, 

Johnny Doe's Math Profile 

Miss Poppins administered the Wide Range Achievement Test, arithmetic 
section Level I, to Johnny. (See page 97.) He passed the oral part with 
flying colors getting every answer correct. The twenty points he earned 
were added to the six points he received on the written part. His total 
of 26 points gave him an arithmetic grade level of 2.8. This indicated 
adequate performance for arithmetic, but Miss Poppins knew that she would 
Inave to fill in any gaps along the math developmental scale that may cause 
Johnny difficulty later. She used the written section of Johnny's WRAT 
Arithmetic test to fill in the "PPP" Diagnostic Math Checklist, page 98 . 

Knowing that she would need additional information about the kinds of 
operational errors Johnny was making. Miss Poppins designed an informal 
diagnostic addition test, page 99. Johnny's performance on that test 
verified, the WRAT arithmetic test, Johnny needed instruction on renaming 
When numbers added were over ten, he did not add the ten's figure to the j 
ten's column. 
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Ar^^| l)oe'5 Wide. Ran^t- t eve yn 1 esi" 

Aritnmetic 



Page 2 

LEVEL I. Oral Part ® 

XV LI 9 

3 pennies, spend I > ... 



Written part. 



9 9 <9 @ 

£ 3 Fingers, 8 finr;er<-. 0 or 6-> or 26? 



1 = 



4 5 2 
1 3 7 
4- 2 4 5 



13. = 
s 



2 >«• = 



2 7 ) 3 8 4 



6 5 

+ 2 — 3 



_in. 



6 2 = 



1?. = 



9 marbles, lose 3? ifi 



3 2 

2 4 4 X 2 = 
4-4 0 



2 3 



2 3 
X 3 



I ' 73 



$62.04 
- 5.3 0 



1 i hr. 

1 J- I — 



_min. 



6)968 



8 2 3 
X 9 6 



3 ^ 
+ 2 



^ of 3 5 



0 




15 



1 yr. 



2 ^ doz. 



rno. Multiply: 7.9 6 
3 0.8 



t or Ana. 



10 ' 4 



Find the average:of 
24,il8, 2i, 26, :17 



Write as a percent 



4i X 3i = 



3 _ 
4 



9 A ^ A o 



Write as decimal: 



20% of 120 



8.2 ) 6 2;,;7 0 3 



Change to familiar 
nuEineraU: 

M C X L II - 



( - 5 ) ( + 9 ) 



I .ViO interest on; 

$300 at 4^% for 7 mo. 

Ans. . 



Solve: 

y + ( 9 - 4y ) - 8 5 

3^ = .... 



Find square root: v'' 3 3 4 . 8 0 



Arithmetic— Lrv.5l I— Gr«i!t Norm* P^^reentil** and Standard Score* cur9tB**>oncimg to grade rating and age may l>e found in Manual. 
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1.6 




3:1 4.7 
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• 47 
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PF?" DIAGN0£Q:'?C . J-iATH , CHSCKLI3T 
(Basic FroccBses) 



Name Jo il nf\ y l^r^ft^ ^^^'^ 

Gr<yie 3. Teacher yn^O^in^ 





_ V 








/ 


28« Sauie^ vrith d'scinalfs 






/ 


20. M^iltiDli nation far^ts 




T\!.i,'7ic Ac'dltion }**acts 1-10 


/ 


"^0* Renamirii to te»n'r« t>lacc 


5* Iiaoic Aduition l^acts 11-20 


/ 


31. Kenajoiru to ten's and hm^dred^B place 




6. Pasic SuM.ractJ.on Facte 1-10 


/ 


32. Multiplying cents 




•7» . Basic liubtractloyi pRcts 11- rK) 




33. ^!ultj.plyinff 3 place numbere 




B. Ivo c^lp;;it add ends, tjo rcr-.^jiinp. 


/ 


3^» Sfi'jne - with decimals 









35. Miiltlplying ^ ]5lace numbera 




10, Twc dic;lt R;3derjdi:; »'lth ronamin/j 




36. Same uith d^clJnnlB 




11 • ColuiiKi addition oriels 


/ 


Multlplviiv*5 by 2 or nore tens 




IP* f'diip.-n addition - over ton 


38. One place multiplier 








39. T'»70 place nniltlplier 




Til '♦■^1 ri^iP^ifl • Tift ■r»r»rmTn1»*v 


y 


^'-0- Miilt'iT)! vi Tiiy V'v P or more hundreds 








ul . fb*?^? nTppp- m^'lt*! "dI ier 








liP One Tilrrfi' rt^ vi ^'P'tid . no ro^ainder 








M-j* iWU jJJLU^^C U. i. VXU.UI1<.> ) J. v.iJC*X»i\.i>« t 


l8^ Rv'^ncjTjthR to tens 


/ 


U^K 'With remainders 




19 • Ke leaning to hvundrods 




U^. Inexact divlrion in ten*fi plac'':> 




20 r R':^nardr!^5 tens 




. U6. Zeros in quotient ■ 


■ 

• 


21, Henejnirjg hundreds 




U7. Division, dolT.ars, cents 


22. Rcnamin^j tens and hundreds 




ii8. ?toney 


23* T^.'o place ruaibcr frmn. a 3 jpilx^co naT.be r 




^9. Simple addition and subtraction (fraction) 


1 

, ; 


2**. r;ubtra(!tic? from scroni 




50. Coraon- deho:niaator 




25- Cub tracking money 




51. Multiplying fractions 


26. J^eneuuiniij tvice> 3 addends 




52. Mixed fractionfl * 
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Miss Poppins' Informal Diagnostic Addition Test 
Name Date ' Grade 

(1 digit addends) ^ -j^ X, 



(1 digit addends) 
column addition 



(Column addition) 
with renaming 



i, 8 3 

H I I' 

+ 3 +• 5_ _±1 



(2 digit addends) ' ^ ^ 

No renaming p ^ 



(3 digit addends) hjj^ ^ g ^ 

No renaming I 3 5' ±_3 ^l^l- _til.XjL. 



(2 digit addends) 26 
with renaming ^ 3 % 



(Column addition). I i 

No renaming ^ \) I ' 



1^ if 
+ 53 ±li^ JJJA 



23 n 



S9 



Usinj^ Johnny* s strong vis ual, channel, Hiss Poppins made some 



ditto pages with visual cues for Johnny to use until this skill would 
become automatic. 



Prescriptive Planning for Arithmetic 

When designing an adequate prescriptive program it is necessary to 
interpret the mathematical process in terms of the PPP Communication Model* 

1. Reception involves the assimilation aivd integration of nonverbal 
experiences using visual, auditory and la ptic processing. 

2. Associat ion involves the association of numerical symbols with 
experiences, ' 

3. Expression involves expressing ideas of quantity, space, and order 
by using the language of mathematics. 

Pre-requisite deficits in any of these areas will lead to specific 
problems and prescriptions in mathematics. 

Low Auditory Discrimination, Sequencing and/or C losrJie . This child 
will have difficulty in comprehending arithmetic problems presented verbally. 
Word priSblems will be especially difficult for him. He is likely to be 
quite at>le to compute visual problems and utilize visual-haptic tools such 
as Cuisenaire rods. 

Low Auditory Memory and Associative Memory . This child has a reaudl- 
torization problem with difficulties possible in both long or short term 
memory. It may be difficult for him to reiiiember name tables or to work out 
an oral story problem since he cannot hold the facts in his mind. Visual 
materials are preferable for this child. 

Low Visual Discrimination, Sequencing and/or Closure , Number work , 
as well as reisiding, will be affected by visual-perception problems. 
While a child might understand the numeral 2, he might not be able to 
solve problems in which "two" is written out. Complex work-books or 
ditto arithmetic sets are difficult for this child. 

Low Visual Memory and Associative Memory , Disturbances in revisuali- 
zation may cause inversions, rotations, and distortions of numbers. Tliis 
child may not remember the sequence of numbers as well. Blackboard copying 
exercises should be avoided. 

Low Sensory Integration , This child should not be presented with 
exercises requiring combined visual, auditory, and haptic input. 
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L ov Cognition and Associative Memory . This child may fail to understand 
mathematical principles and processes. It may be difficult for him to 
readily distinguish differences in shapes, sizes, amounts, lengths and 
distances. "New Math" would be impossible for him to comprehend. Rote 
drill is his best chance for success. 

Lov Divergence , This child may understand a math problem but may be 
unable to utilize his computational knowledge in different situations. 
He will find it difficult to figure out the correct mathematical process 
to use in ^ new context. 

Low Convergence , This child will find it difficult to integrate simila 
mathematical processes or to assess the factors which several problems have 
in common. 

Low Social Comprehension , This child will find complex word problems 
difficult/ 

Low Manipulation . Culsenaire rods or other manipulative tool s may be 
a hinderance to this child. 

Low Copying and/or Drawing . This child may be able to comprehend 
math problems but may be unable to provide the correct answers in written 
form. He may also ^be hampered by having to copy problems from the board 
or by work books involving a good deal of pencil skills. 

Low Vocal Repetition , This child may find it difficult to retain and 
repeat auditory rote drill. Visual materials are preferable for him. 

Low Conceptual^Vocal , This child may be unable to provide a complex 
vocal response to a mathematical problem* He may understand an arithmetic 
process but not be able to describe it easily. 

An awareness of the processing demands being made on the learner by 
anv mathematical problem is imperative when working with learning 
disabled children. The following is an escample of such a task analysis. 

Behavioral Oblective : Given the number problem 3 + 2 in graphic form, 
the child will respond with the answer in ten seconds. 

Task Analysis determines that the child 

1. Must attend to the visual stimuli 3+2 

2. Must identify the visual stimuli as a number unit in graphic 
form 

3. Must associate the stimuli with meanjng 
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Numeral 3 stands for three objects 

Numeral 2 stands for two objects 

+ means add group of 3 and 2 together 

4. Must retrieve auditory language symbol for the graphic number' 
unit. 

5. Must be capable of making a motoric or vocal response 

6. Must respond by saying or writing the numeric answer 

Task analysis implies looking at the process as well as the product. 
As an example: 

A teacher might ask a child, "What is 3 + 2?" 

The child answers, "6." 

The teacher, '*No. It is not 6." 

If a teacher just responds with the answer, she will not know if the 
child really understands. This is where the analysis should take place. 
The teacher should see if the child knows what 3, 2, and + are. She 
diould use concrete examples as: 

■ lZi r j -izi + l:i u i 

Since counting comes before addition, the child should be asked to 
count the squares. Before counting comes sequencing, so it may be 
necessary to go back to exercises involving sequencing. 

In other words, the teacher must break the mathematical problem into 
its most minute parts to determine where the breakdown occurs. She must 
be aware of the level of pre-requisite skills functioning within the 
learner. Then she must discover through oral verbalization, the erroneous 
methods being used by the child to derive his answers. By starting with 
very simple problems in each of the fundamental mathematical processes and 
progressing in difficulty to the point where the child is unable to respond, 
the teacher knows where to start instruction. Then, using her knowledge of 
the child's unique learning style and strengths, she will be able to pre- 
scribe .an effective arithmetic program suited to his individual needs. 

Arithmetic Methods 

In education today, the goals of mathematics are being examined. The 
need for deeper quantitative insights is. being realized while superficial 
rote learning that often takes place is being abandoned. Exploration and 
discovery methods are being provided so that learning will o'ccur through 
manipulative experiences, relationship analysis, pattern finding and 
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generalizations Coniiulatied. Emphasis is on understanding the structure of 
Che number system, how it operates in various number processes, the ability 
to communicate ideas involvim- quantitative relations and the development 
of appreciation for the role of mathematics in a time of rapid social 
change. 

It is obvious that children with poorly developed associative skills 
will be the most severly handicapped by this new emphasis. 

Most of the current references on the teaching of arithmetic mention 
three basic theories of instruction. 



Drill assumes fihat 'Uearning'^ or conditioning takes place by recitation 
of absTract combinftions or processes with little or no reference to real 
life experiences. 

Incidental learning assumes that genuine learning is derived from 
immediate felt need. Arithmetic is taught only as situations involving 
number relationships naturally occur. 

Meaning with emphasis on the structure of number is based on the 
assumption that an understanding of arithmetic relationships is needed 
before application can be made to the solution of social problems. This 
theory applies direct methods oc demonstration, deduction, and rationali- 
zation. 

Meaning wi r h emphasis on the function of number applies inductive or 
discovery rea^rming which uses active personal experiences as the means of 
developing prirxiples. 

The teacho.r is faced with the task of determining the best method for 
a given learner based .on his perceptual and cognitive abilities. Following 
are some approaches to teaching mimber concepts. 

1. Verbal Methods (drill ). This approach supposes that mathematical 
concep'cl are built mainly on spoken and written symbols/ By mani-. 
pulating these symbols, through oral or written repetition, under- 
standing of the Underlying ideas would occur. For example, ''one 
and one are two, two and two are four." 

2. VifrVil Pprrp prinn and T nigoRry Methods. In essence, the child is 
presented with a series of objects grouped together in space. The 
use of visual, kinesthetic and tactile perceptions help develop a 
correspondence between the physical structures of the numbers they 
evoke. 
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rf^aLni%h7™iid^^^^^ structure, the mental structure 

and ^^^^^^ "^^^ «hen the apparatus Is no longer needed. Montessori 

approach " °' '^^^^^''^ ^^^^^^^^^ - this gener^r . 

df^fl^SJr^- .^^^^^'""hod poses that the child'3 intellectual 
development^ takes place by his undergoing relevant activity rather 

acUviTmet^L^r'T "'''^ '^'"^ instructed by the teacher! The 
activity method is often utilized in the "Environmental Approach" 

^e^^r^oLtl' : Jf^^ to choose those .ctiviiier^SJct 

the SJinf L T 1 T^' Cuisenaire maintain that 

abstJactii^f and ^''1'"'^"''^ °' ""^^erlals aid the child in making 

pe^fo^d^Sith" h "matr^ia r^"l ctce^'f ^^''^^"r 1 ^^^^""^"^ 
if the individual receiv^ltny^rfJe^r^^t^ c^tal T;^^^ 
(visual, auditory and haptic) that illustrate it. 

P rescriptive Planning in Arithmetic for Johnnv Doe . 

Miss Popping noted that Johnny had gaps in his math profile that 
needed filling in. She would have to teach him subtraction facta from 
11-20. Using her knowledge about his auditory pre-requisite deficits 
she knew that she would have to teach him through a meaningful approach 
with emphasis on the structure of numbers by using the Visual Perception 
and Imagery Method. Miss Poppins decided to use the Stern system of 
teaching arithmetic to Johnny. She would allow him to use counters rods 
and an abacus to develop his skill in arithmetic. She, herself would use 
arrows colors and shapes to give him clues through his strong visual 
channel , 
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Writing 



Writing, a highly complex process, is a visual symbol system for ex- 
pressing thoughts, feelings, and ideas which represents experience. 
Disorders of written language may be due to perceptual and/or cognitive 
deficits. The learner requires the visual and auditory stimulus processing 
ability necessary for spoken and written language. He must have developed 
the visual-motor Integration necessary for forming and structuring letters. 
Finally, the learner must have acquired the cognitive functions needed to 
Sblfcci and organize his thoughts into meaningful sentences, 

Th.^r« are so many causative factors which might interfere with writing, 
that this area presents a major problem in assessment. Comprehensive 
knowledge of the child's basic pre-requisite integrities, in the language 
communication model of the PPP, combined with his functioning in Reading 
is of paramount importance in ascertaining factors contributing to this 
disorder. A systematic examination of all these factors must be made by 
either formi'l or informal means. 

DiagnosinR Writing Difficulties . 

The Durre ll Analyses of Reading Difficulty ma ndwriting Subtest Y wa s 
selected as a means of diagnosing handwriting ability since it was already 
being used as the diagnostic reading instrument. In this subtest, the 
words are written from memory and letters are copied at a Grade I level. 
At the Grade II level, a paragraph is copied and timed. Norms and a check 
list of difficulties in handwriting are provided. The teacher is to 
determine the speed of writing, letter formation, position of hand, pencil, 
paper and body, and the height, spacing and slant of the letter. She is 
also to note the hand being used for writing. See Johnny's Durrell 
Handwriting Test, page. 106 . 



PPP Writing Test was developed to enable teachers to pinpoint the level 
of writing functioning a child has attained based solely on his near-point 
copying ability. The test progresses developmentally from shapes, to partial 
letters, to lower and upper manuscript letters, to lower and upper cursive 
letters, to single and multiple numerals, to single two-letter words up to 
single six- letter words (manuscript then cursive) to a manuscript sentence 
and finally, a cursive sentence. . 

(1) Administration. This test can be administered individual ly or to 
an entire class. The child and/or teacher are to fill in the information 
at the top of the test. The child is then directed to place his finger 
on Row^l.^the first row of figures to be copied. He is instructed to 
copy the figures into the empty space provided beneath the figures exartly 
as^he sees them. Teacher says pointing: "This one here, this one here " 

III, iy,y and Vi. There is no time limit for th 



Johnny Doe 
Durrcill Analysis of Reading Difficulty 

Fisual Memory of Words ^ 
Spellings and Handwriihg 



INStRUCTIONS, For these tests ask the child to writt=;ce.^:iiin w.t. ... 
according to the. directions in the Manual. 



Visual Memory of Words In- 
termediate 



1, 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. . 

8. . 

9. . 

10. . 

11. . 

12. _ 

13. _ 

14. - 
l.S. _ 



SCORE . 



GRADE 



Norms for nsual Memory and Phonic 
Spelling of Words ^ 





VISUAL 


PHONIC 


GRADE 


MEMORY 


SPELLING 


4 


5 


7 


5 


7 


9 


6 


9 


11 



CHECK LIST OF DIFFICULTIES 

Vlsl'AL MeMORV 

."Omits letters; syllables - . 

Adds letters; syliabies 

. . ; Marked insecurity : 

PhON-IC SfELUNC 

-r— Omits sounds; syliabies ' 
Q Adds sounds; svlhiblcs 
ERIC Incorrect .s^nind^ used 
: — Marked insecurity, 



Phonic spelling of Words 



3. 
4. 

5. . 



6. 

7 



9 . 

10 

11 

12- 

13. . 

14. 

15. 

SCORE . 



GRADE , 



Norms for Spelling Test 



GRADE 


LIST 

1:2 


2 


8 — 


3 


12 6 


4 


16 . 9 


5 


— 12 


6 ' 


— 15 • 



CHECK LIST OF DIFFICULTIES 
I\ SPELLING 

— Omits sounds; syllables 

— Adds sounds; syllables 

Incorrect.sounds ' 

1, — 'Slow handwriting 
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spelling Test 



run 



CO 



5 
6 
7, 
8. 
9. 

10. 

U. 

12. 

13. 

14. 



or 



n e . r 



•+"1 m 



n I d 



pop 



16 



17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

.scorp: , 



GRADK 




Norms for Handwriting 



GRADE 


2.^? 3 , : 4 5 6 


LETTERS 
PER 

MINUTE 


25:i^35 45 55 65 



CHECK LIST OF DIFFICULTIES 
IN HANDWRITING 

.Speed t6(i .slfjw i 

P'ior Icricr fonniKion 

^ l'<«;r peisifinn: lt;iml, j.riuil, paiK f, lM.Jy 

Irregular: liri^'jji, \panMg, slant 



Young cfeildren who have not been taught cursive writing are still 

llTAi: '?hr''''"'': ^""'^^ •^^^ •^"^ be:t of their 

r^ll: /\ ^ the teacher as an indication of the child's readi- 

ness to begin cursive instruction. 

(2) Sco£inji. In order to establish appropriate cut-off points the PPP 
Wr ing Te.t was standardized on one hundred and fifty elementa;y school 

samoie of km!, r '"'"^ instrun,ent is intended as a 

aample^of the^hUd's best writing performance rather than of his typical 
production. The child's age r^ust be taken into account In scoring lue to • 
It oH ?r .°mT"^'"' coordination as the child matures. Above the 
^he lpie figule! '° '''' '° ^'^^''^ °^ 

SauarrtCi"? ''^'^ ^"'^ "^"^ °" S'^°"P °^ ^^S^'^^^ « given 

square that is an adequate replica of the sample, taking the child's age 

J" arsent. °n' ^'""^^ « correct'replication of'! . 

f?vf/ " '^^^^^ off for each inaccurate letter up to 

five errors, in a complete sentence. 

A total of ten points may be.earned for each Section. I-VI. A ?otal 
score of 60 points is the maximum that can be earned. Fifty poin£<. or 
above is considared adequate performance. Rather than the score itself 
'7??'"'^"' the teacher is the specifics of the ' 

child 8 writing production which can help her decide on the appropriate 
writing instruction for the child. 

Johnny Doe's Writing Data 

not^npri^h"? -^"^"^'^ ^"'^'^^ll Handwriting test, page 106. Miss Popping 

w^^f !fn f ! preferred style of writing was manuscript. The letters 

nnZ.Tl ^""J fP«"d- He his right hand at a speed considered 

norrecu^^.d ^ T ''"^^^ '"^""^ only eight years old. he was 

not required to have exact replicas. 

of „rJM°'''^^M/° ^«'iy« ""ore information about Johnny's developmental level " 
of writing, Miss Poppins administered the ''PPP'' Writing Test, page 108 
Johnny's score of 57 indicated adequate performance on near point writing' 

.^..7!:°^^^^"^ on the PPP Writing Check List. Since formal standardized 
writLe° th^ >^^^ 

Zt^Lj^ T t^^^ f^^^ tasks and 

note them on the check list. An example of the PPP Writing .Check List 

S chiid':'stre'^h'^ wiu'deUneate 
tne child s strengths andaweakneases in thfis area. 
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The /rJi J' T . "^"^^^y^'^^"^ i3 «l«o useful for further diagnosis, 

bv thi rh ^ r Illegibilities in Handwriting publiah;d 

tliT . "^^''^^^ ^"'"P*"^ drawn up as the result of research 

wh ch revea ed the characteristic types of illegibilitiea and malforn-ations 
made by pupils in their writing. Some of the errors listed on the chart 
are as follows: 



Words broken 


a like o , 




Too angular 


a like ci 




Words crowded 


b like bi 


c like- a 


Letters crowded 


b like k 


u 1.1, l\c X 


a like u 


b like f 


1 *! A a 


e closed 


n like u 


b ixKe 0 


e too high 


n like v 


u iiKe 1 


e like c 


n like s 


t cross above 


f like b 


o like a 


i> no cross 


of like oj 


o like r 


t cross right 


g like y 


o closed 


u cross • le ru 


h like li 


o like li 


u like ci 


h like p 


r like i 


111" 

xxKe w 


h like b 


mm 1 J t ^ _ 

r like s 


V like n 


h like 1 


r too small 


V like r 


i like e 


r half n 


w like u 


i - no dot 


r like u 


w like ur 


k like h 


r like e 


D not closed 


1 closed 


s indistinct 


I like, cl 


1 too /short 


s like r 


T like F 


m like V 


s like i 


w like m 



( 
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Johnny Doe's Profile 



Miss Poppins filled out Johnny's "^ppp" Writing Checklist, page 111, 
She then had before her a profile of his strengths and weaknesses in that 
area. It clearly showed that the only discrepancies in writing; skills 
were those that depended on the reading task. As his skill in reading 
progresses these writing tasks would improve automatically. 

Since Johnny was able to copy a sentence in cursive. Miss Poppins 
realized that Johnny just needed practice enough to make cursive writing 
automatic. She decided to make use of his high abilities in the expressive 
fine-motor areas when remediating his low auditory memory and auditory 
sequencing. 



Prescriptive Planning for Writing 

As stipulated previously, the teacher must be aware of the task demands. 
The general task demands of writing are: 

1. Desire to communicate 

2. Decide on writing as the method of communication 

3. Decide the general content of the message 

A. Determine the sequence of the m essa ge content 

5. Recall the necessary auditory-language symbols 

6. Recall the graphic-language symbols for the auditory-language 
symbols 

7. Focus visual attention 

. 8, Recall the necessary sequence of the graphic-motor acts 

9, Have adequate eye-»hand coordination 

10. Have necessary pencil skills, 

11. Make motor (writing) response. 

In order to determine the point of breakdown in the writing process, 
a specific developmental hierarchy of writing tasks must also.be identi- 
fied. An example follows: 

1. Manipulation of writing instrument 

2. Random scribbling 

3. Imitation of strokes 

ERIC". : ■ 



Name jokr^ny T)^^ , 

■2k — . Age ^ 



"PPP" WHITING CHECKLIST 
Date 



Grade 



Age 1 Teacher _M^_J^:^JJQS 

-^.-B C p ^. ,G ,H ,1 ,J \K T M M 0 . r .0 .R .S T Uv^ y 




22. Creative vritln 



4. 



5. Tracing of letters 

6. Copying of letters 

7. Completion tasks employing recall 

8. Writing from dictation 

9. Creative writing 

In writing, as in all other areas of the curriculum, , the teacher must 
analyze the relationship between task demands, in terms of what is required 
of the child, and learner innate integrities, in terms of basic pre-requisite 
strengths and deficits. Then based on these relationships, prescribe a 
program relevant to ividividual needs. 

The remediation program might include training in revisualization 
reauditorization, symbol-sound association and/or letter formation. 

When the cause of a writing disorder is a language dysfunction, the 
teacher must remediate the language areas, not the formation of letters. 
If the problem is the inability to relate spoken language, then remediation 
must be in terms of developing skills in reading. A writing disorder, which 
IS caused by a dysfunction of the motor componsnts of writing, must be 
remediated by training in the production of well-formed letters and improve- 
ment in the quality and speed of handwriting. 

Therefore, after a thorough differential diagnosis, the teacher must 
design remedial procedures which correspond with each child's individual 
needs. 
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Writing Disorders 

There are three diverse problem areas in writing disorders of concern 
to teachers^ An awareness of each of these areas is necessary for adequate 
diagnosis and remediation. 

A Dysfunction of the Language System ^ Auditory-vocal language ability 
precedes reading. Facilitty with reading precedes writing. If a child has 
difficulty comprehending oral or read language, he will probably have a 
writing disorder. He may not be able to encode his thoughts in written 
sjrmbols but may adequately perform by tracing or copyings Those with oral 
deficits tend to write the way they speak, without correct grammatical 
structure. 

A Dysfunction of the Auditory or Visual. Perceptual System . Severe 
auditory discrimination problems will be reflected in writing errors, as 
words will be misspelled and syllables omitted. Severe visual perception 
problems will affect writing because of discrimination, sequencing and 
memory problems. 

A Dysfunction of the Motor Components of Writing . A disorder resulting 
from a disturbance in visual-motor ihtegratlon will be reflected in an 
inability to associate mettteal images with the m writing. 



Wrltine ; HnthnAn ~- ' 

this general order: . '-"oois. ine instructional sequence follows 

1. Introduction of strokes used in the formation of letters 

2. Training in correct posture while siting 

3. Placement of paper in relation to the hand 
- 4. Copying the alphabet 

6. Manuscript to cursive 

7. Practice and review throughout 

is l^^SlH?df~^ Approaches to this .ethod 

1. A clear visual pattern is presented 

.2. A detailed auditory vocal description of the movement is given 
3. The teacher performs the action as the child watches 
^. The child imitates the action 



. Mpesthetic to Visual-Motor Methnd The sequence oif: this method is in 
tne following order;. 

1. Child closes eyes (Elimination of the visual aspect). 

2. The teacher guides the child's fingers and hands until the tactile- 
kinesthetic experience established a muscular memory of the move- 

. ments necessary to writing. 

3. Child opens eyes and watches movement of his hand:.. 
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. in tUU ^t.": """'"■^ '° "^""l- morJlsS^: Thl, .etho. precede. 

1. Child closes eyes 

2. The teacher guides the child's fingers and hand in the de<,fr.H 
movements pattern until the tactile i-^nocM,^!/ desired 

4. Ghild openB eyes and watches the movement of hia hand. 
Johnny Doe's Wr i tin,. Prescrip t.^ 

Miss Popping established Johnny's wriMr,„ u-i- . 

for his age and grade level. Using hirhi'?' f ^^^^^^^^ being quite adequat. 

strengthen his cursiv. writing by injroduclt "'J '""^ '^^^^^^ to 

Look-Trace-Copy Mathod, ^ introducing new letters employing the 
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spelling 
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Spelling is an important part of the total language arts prograin con- 
sisting of listening, speaking, reading, writing and spelling. Ability 
to perform in other aspects of the language arts may not be an indicator 
of adequate abilities in written spelling, since spelling requires the 
translation of speech sounds into their visual symbol equivalent. 

The vast majority of poor readers are seriously deficient in spelling 
since it requires simultaneous ability to revisualize and to reauditorize 
letters. That is, a "speller^* requires perfect recall where a "reader^* 
is given a stimulus word for recognition. 

Acceptable spelling requires accurate integration of visual, auditory, 
a;.d kinesthetic abilities. 



Diagnosing; Spelling Difficulties 

Levels are determined and formal information about the spelling ability 
of children are ascertained by use of either individual ox group formal 
spelling tests. 

Diagnosing with the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty . The Durrell 
contains a spelling test consisting of two lists of twenty words each. 
List 1 is for grades 2 and 3* List 2 is for Grade 4 and above. The spelling 
test yields a grade equivalent. A check list of spelling difficulties is 
included. 

Profiling on the PPP Spelling Error Analysis Chart. Teachers 
can learn a great deal about spelling difficulties by careful use of stan- 
dardized achievement tests and uonstandardized instniments. 

An analysis of errors should be made by asking these questions; 

1. Does the child learn any part of the word to the exclusion of other 
parts? Beginning letters versus ending sounds? 

2. Can the child fuse the sound parts of words together into whole words? 

3. Does the child reverse letters? 

4. Can the child remember board work a few minutes after it is erased? 

5. Does the child learn words when he hears the sequence rather than sees 

it? ^ ■ . ■ . ■ • . 

6. Does the child omit sounds? 

7. Can the child write the correct symbol for single sounds when they 
are dictated to him orally? • 

8. Can the child identify sounds? 
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An analysis of how a child spells rather than at what level, enables 
the examiner to make a diagnosis and give a prognostic evaluation and 
guidelines for remedial teaching. First, an assessment of a typical 
spelling pattern should be made. The child is asked to write (or spell 
orally) eight or more words from his known or sight vocabulary. Then he 
must spell the same number of words from an "unknown*' vocabulary. Analysis 
of the known words spelled reveals the child's ability to revisualize, while 
analysis of the unknown words spelled reveals his ability to spell phoneti- 
cally or reauditorize. 

In any given spelling test, the teacher is to note the quantity and 
types of errors each child displays on the **PPP" Spelling Error Analysis 
Chart, page 116* Adequate perfx^rmance is left blank* 

Johnny Doe's Spelling Data and Profile 

Miss Poppins gave Johnny the Durrell Level I Spelling Test since he 
was a second grader. The twenty words were a combination of words from 
his known and unknown vocabulary and would be used as a diagnosis of 
Johnny's phonetic ability. 

Johnny spelled only two words absolutely correct out of the total list, 
page 106, which showed he was functioning at a low first grade level in 
spelling. 

Miss Poppins then made a check by the types of errors Johnny displayed 
on the PPP Spelling Error Analysis Chart, page 116 . She drew a line 
through the errors not covered in this test which came higher on the develop- 
mental sequence of spelling skills. Blank spaces on the chart indicated 
adequate performance. 



Prescriptive Planning for Spelling 

One must keep in mind that some children may not perceive and retain 
the memory of words as configurations, the sound in the correct relation- 
ship to make up the auditory gestalt of the word, or the sequential move- 
ment pattern of letters. Sounds are usually not associated with symbols. 

Since spelling is an area in which clues to learning disorders may be 
found, the skills which a child must possess in order to succeed in spelling 
must be delineated. An example of an analysis of a spelling task follows: 
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Instructional Obiective : Given an unknovm word unit, the child must 
write the word in ten seconds. 

1, Focus auditory attention 

2. Hear and discriminate letter sounds 
3* Note sequential order 

A. Associate sounds with letter forms 

5. Recall the exceptions to rules for sounds 

6. Recall the correct letter formation and letter connections 

7. Recall the exact letter sequence in association with its correct 

sound and feel 

8. Make a motoric (writing) response 

Errors in spelling are indicators or clues to learning disorders in 
reception, association or expression. Following are examples of difficultie 
relating to each area of the PPP, 

Receptive Difficulties 

Visual Perception Pi f f icul ties 

a. Inability to distinguish between lines and spaces 

b! Difficulty recognizing or reproducing letters and words 

c. Trouble focusing on chalkboard 

d. Difficulty reproducing from chalkboard to paper 

Auditory Perception Difficulties 

a. Does not hear the sound 

b. Inability to reproduce a sound once heard 

c. Unable to distinguish between tones 

Body Movement Problems 

a. Cannot walk or skip with both sides of body 

b. Reversals of arm movement 
Reversals of imitative and interpretive movements 

d. Directionality problems 

e. Difficulty in inhibiting movements 



c 



Associative Difficulties 
Memory Impaiiment 



a. Words out of sequence • 
b Parts of words out of sequence 
c! Words, letters, values and symbols all mixed up 
d« Difficulty following more than one direction 
e Unable to put together what he sees and hears simultaneously 
Cannot coordinate body response with visual and auditory 

stimuli . I 
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Expressive Difficul fiVg 

a. Difficulty saying words 

b. Difficulty spelling letters in words 



Motor 



a. Difficulty writing words 

b, Difficulty writing letters 



Spelling Methods 

Each child miist be helped to learn in his own unique way, utilizing 
the sensory modalities through which that child learns most effectively. 
Versatile approaches must be used to develop and reinforce the underlying 
perceptual and academic skills necessary for competent spelling. 

Visual. The child with strong visual development, as assessed on th'a 
PPP summary sheet, will probably learn to spell with greater ease by using 
the visual approach or look-and-spe 11 method. 

The child says the letters as he looks at them. Color cues are used 
to teach the difference between lines and spaces and to make important 
foreground figures stand out against the background. 

Auditory. This approach to fipi>n -rng is the auditory or hear-and-spell 
methodo The teacher says the word, spells it orally and says the word 
again. The child repeats in the same order . The use of steady rhythmic 
patterns and spelling by syllables ir begun early. The length of sequences 
grows as the child masters the ability. A tape recorder is very beneficial 
for recording individual Word lists. 

Kinesthetic. The kinesthetic technique of tracing and copying letters, 
or "finger-writing in the air'' is used in combina the other methods 

for teaching words in most' spelling programs. This enables the child to 
firmly establish the language pattern in a properly formed, properly oriented, 
and sequential manner. 

Integrative. This teaching technique includes the m^^^^ approach 
such as Grace Ferna Id developed to help children study words as whole words 
and in syllables. The child is asked to see, hear and feel as the teacher 
relates each new concept. Consequently, the child •s stronger modaU^ is 
used to bridge the gap of the weaker, while learning is increased by 
constantly reinforcing, expanding, and relating previous experiences. 
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Johnny Doe's Spell fn g Prescrip tion 

^Johnny is a child who has a limited sight vocabulary, reads by whole- 
word Gestalts^ and is unable to identify the component letters of the word 
He lacks phonetic concepts, has few word-attack skills. and is unable to * 
sound out or blend the letters or the syllables of a word. The only words 
he cen^ spell correctly are those in his sight vocabulary that he can visual- 
ize, since he does not have the ability to reauditorize. Miss Poppins made 
him r'b'^Hf H°- '°\r^'^ Pre-r«quisite skills area of ^he PPP. ?t showed 
hxm to be high^xn the visual area and deficient in the auditory area. In 

the PPP WiHpH ' in the Basic Schpol Subject section of 

the PPP verified his. inadequate phonic ability. 

of ;*i"^°PPi"« '^new/Jo^nny needed a specialized approach, using his areas 
vxsuar"? \ him basic spelling skills. She decided to use the 

.visual, look™and-spell,„,ethod combined with the kinesthetic technique of 
tracing and copying letters in sequence, to develop phonetic concepts. 



) 
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SELF^E VALUATIONS FOR THE BASIC SCHOOL SUBJECTS 



Behavioral Objective I - Given Durre II Analysis of Reading Difficulty sub- 
test descriptions, the teacher will identify su b -test examples accordingto 
task demands and pupil characteristics with 90% accuracy . 

Evaluation I - In each pair of sub-tests, circle the one which would be most 
difficult for a child with visual memory problems, 

a. Oral Reading Listening Comprehension 

b. Matching Letters Naming Letters 

c. Visual Memory of Words Hearing Sounds in Words 

Evaluation 2 - Linda Log has very poor auditory memory. Which sub- tests 
would be most difficult for her? 



Evaluation 3 - Margaret Miller is five and has never even been taught let.ters. 
Name the two sub-tests which could be used with Margaret to give the teacher 
useful information^ 



BefegSjiikKr^ Obiectiva^ g - Given completed PPP Decoding Skil I Analysis and 
?mm3B^±a.% Skill HSagrarchv. the teacher wtll identic areas of needed skill 
deiggaag^nen^t with 9^ accuracy . 

Evafiiagiten: A - The fbiElowing pages contain Nora Noodle's Decoding Skills 
Anaiyafesrand Reading iBkil Is Hierarchy as cumpleted by :the teacher from formal 
and iiifeannal test information. 

A. WStlkih word list (a, b or c) is at Nora's cut'rent instructional level? 
Which list is above her level? below it? 



meet 

white 

ship 

black 

thing 




cheer 
there 
throw 
first 
dew 
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'PPP' READING SKILLS HIERARCHY 
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B,. For each of the following areas, answer yes if Nora needs remedial help, 
no, if she does not. — 

If Consonant sounds 

2. . Short vowel sounds . 

^ 3. Letter names 

4. Drawing conclmsions 

5, Consonant digraphs 

6, Consonant blends 

^ 7, Hyphenated words 

- 8. Synonyns 

9. Final position ph 



_10. Initiallposition ph 



Behavioral Objective 3 - Given reading methods and approaches, the: teac her 
wxll identify theij- basic characteristics with 907. accuracy . 

^Evaluation 5 - Ans;;^er the following as true or false: 

_ 1. The visual approach does noit require sound blending. 

, 2. All approaches require an experiential language background. 

. — ^ 3* In the Fernald Method^:t^ teacher follows a vocabulary 
sequence. 

^4. The Viin VAK stands for Verbal. 

— 5, Basal readers require a basic sight vocabulary 

. 6« Phonic readers are frankly ''synthetic". 

_ 1* The whole word method emphasizes word meaning, 

_ 8. Experience stories may motivate slow readers. 



.Evaluation 6 - Which three words would most accurately describe each of the 
following reading methods? List follows on page 125. 

A, Tracing, calling and writing the word until the word can be written with- 
out looking. 



B. Blending sounds into spoken words. 



C. Association of how a letter looks, how its name sounds, and how the 
speech organs or the hand in writing feels when producing it. 



D, Recognition of a words' configuration and its identifying characteristics 
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Analytic 

Kinesthetic 

GMKngham 

Tracing 

S^Erfiaetic 



Pemald 

Aaaditory 
Mphabcttc 

Sound -'Kymhicsl 



Behavioral O blective A Given a completed JM:ggnost^c Math Checklist, the 
teacher will identify f^iseas of needed skf HI aleatelopment with 95% accuracy - 
Evaluation 7 

A. Which list of probiems (A, B or C) is atasiiver's current instructional 
level? Which list Is above his level? feslow It? 






What are the first five skill processes ^hlch Oliver's teacher should 
be trying- to develop? 



K?ridenti"f^^th>?rJ : P^;-^" ^^i^ h^etic method, and anoroaches. th. r..r^.. 
Will identify their basic charact eristics with 907. accural ~- 

Evaluatton 8 - Answer the following true or fal 



se: 



1. Arithmetic drill requires strong auditory memory. 

2. Cuisinaire rods are an example of incidental learning. ■ 

/ A . ; "^"^^ cognition wiU be benefited by "New Math' 

it. Activity methods involve multi-sensory learning. 
5. Activity methods involve multi-sensory learning! 

(continued on page 127) 
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Evaluation T 



(r^nic ProcesE;?s) 

IJame Clliver Qgilvie Date 

Grade Teacher 



1, Qvjflnti-ty of concrete ob:^):ectJ5 


/ 


25 » Benanin.j; tvice^ h a-d&ndfl 




2. Senu?.nre 1-10 




rB, Game, vith deciaala 




3* Sequ-p.cc 11-20 


< 


hftilxiplication facts 


v/"i 


K Bacic Additlca Facta :i- 10 


y 


30. Hsruvnirg to ten'G place 




5, Ba-iic Addition Facts 11-20 - ' 


y 
V 


31. Renauilc-^^ to ten's et>id plac^e 




6. P^^sic Subtraction Facts 1-10 


32. Multiplying cents 




T. BajJlc Gubtraction Facts 11-20 




33 • Multiplying 3 place mnnbras: 




8. IVo clir.it addends, no ren&oainc^ 


V 


3^. Same - vlth decimals 




9. Thrua diKit addends vith renard.r)5 


V 


35 • ^^ultiplying H place nur'b'OT* 




10-. Tv:o dli^it addends with renaaiir^ 


v/ 


36. Sajne \7ith- declcals 




11, Colurrji t^ddition - ones 


/ 


37. Multiplying by 2 or inor?1»2SB 




12. ColuirJi addition - over teu 


38. One place multiplier 




1^, Col\iK'n e/idltton - with renciininK 


/ 


39. Two place multiplier 




lA. IVo digit siinucnd, no rensjnlnj? 


/ 


Multiplyin.o; bjr 2 or more huEfe-eds 




15. Tlir-T^e ciifrlt roinuend, rena':dn«< 




i*l. Three plnce multiplier 




l6. Tvo dif^lt minuend, ' renarulni; 




l42t One p]ace dividend, no remainder 




17, Ul'bree dir;it minuend, vith renaming 




i+3» Two place dividend, no reimtiBmss!' 




l8. ncnn.Tiinr^ to tens 




"With re:i:?r\inder8 




19, Ken^'jn.lnf? to hundredc 




^3* Inexact division In ten's places 




20, Renwxiin*!^ tenc 




2feroB in quotient 




21. Renaming hundreds 




^17. Livlalon, dollars, cents 




22, Renaming tens ejid hviidreds 




^'^S. toney 




23. TVo place nuaibcr frora a 3 place nu.'nber 




Simple addition and subtracttactt (fraction) 




pij. Subtracting frojn zeros 




50. Common denoTRinator 




25. Subtracting money 




51 • Multiplying fractiono 




26. Reniird.a^ tvice, 3 addenda 


1 


52. Mixed fractions 





7, Drill is based on spoken and written symbols. 

8, A child who does well on the Wide Rfinge Arithmetic Test will 
' do well on the WISC Arithmetic, 

9, Imagery methods involve physical objects, 

'ZZm ^ child who does poorly on the WISC Arithmetic sub- test probably 

will have trouble with oral word problems. 

Evaluation 9 - Cross out the word in each s-it of three (running left to right) 
which does not belong with the other two words. 



1. 


Workbook 


Visual 


Recitation 


2. 


Drill 


Auditory 


Kinesthetic 


3. 


Computation 


Imagery 


Montessori 


4. 


Function of number 


Incidental 


Inductive 


5. 


Cuisenaire 


Manipulation 


Verbal 


6. 


Abacus 


Auditory 


Rods 


7. 


Demonstration 


Structure of number 


Drill 


8, 


Reading 


Cuisenaire 


Workbook 


9. 


Visual 


Kinesthetic 


Written problems 


10. 


Multiplication table 


Tactile 


Memory 



Behavioral Objective 6 - Given a completed PPP Writing test, the teacher will 
score the test with 957a accuracy . 

Evaluation 10 - Score Pam Pink's PPP Writing Test on page 128, 

Behavioral Objective 7 - Given a completed PPP Writing Checklist , the teacher 
will identify areas of needed skill development with 95% accuracy . 

Evaluation 11' - Page 129 shows Pam Pink*s Writing Checklist as completed by 
her teacher from formal and informal test information. 

A. Which letters should Pam's teacher be concentrating on to develop manu- 
script writing skills? 
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B, Circle areas in which Pam needs remedial help, 
Left-right orientation 
Directionality 
Cursive writing 
Tracing 

Cursive capitals E, K 6: T 
Cursive lower case b, f, g 
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VI. Score 



Evaluation 10 



jie Pam Pink 




Date 


Age 


— 1J„ _ 


Total ! 


3core 






Score 
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Evaluation 11 



Name Pam Pink 
Grade 



Date 



Age 11 



Man. U.C jy/j/ J 



flan. L.C 



Cur. U.C 



A B C D E P C 



7*7 



7\ 



Cii r, T. n.Pv/l/|V I ✓ WV\J 



7V 



7 



TV 



7 



_^ Teacher 

T. J ,L ,M ,M .0 r ,0 \R .S .T .U V .W X Y2 



7 



7 



7"7 



!.» Copying geometric figures 



2o Copying letters manuscript 



3o Copying letters cursive 



^♦ Copying numerals 



5^ Copying words manuscript 



6, Copying words cursive 



?• Copying sentences manuscript 



^8. Copying sentences cursive 



9* Copying,* near point " ^ 



3.0q Copying ^^t >poi nt 



11» Gross m.otor coordination 



IP* Fine motor coordination 



13* Tracin g 



Left>right 



l^c Directionality 



■l6> Laterality 



17 > Basic language ability 



3.8. Reading ability 



IP, Oral comprehension 



20. Spelling 



rl. Completion task 



22. Creative writinc; 



23. Speed of writing 
2A, Let^ibility 



25.. Neatness 



Poor 



v/ 



7 



7^ 



7" 



Z 



/ 



Z 



-7 



Minimal 



V 



y 



7 



y 



7^ 



Satisfactory 



y 



yL. 



y 



7 



y 



7 



y 



3 



ZIZ 



7- 



7 



Very Good 



y 



y 



y. 



..H..r.ral Objective 8 - — ^^•nf^ .n.thnds and approaches, the teacher 
!nr?dLtifv th elTTisicThiTg ----^^- -'^^ '^"y- accuracy. 

Evaluation 12 - Answer true or false. 

1. A child must be able to copy letters before he can write from 

""""^ dictation. 

2. The Look-Trace-Copy method is rarely used. • _ 
3. The Kinesthetic to Visual-Motor method requires 1-1 work with the 

4. All methods start with copying of letters. ^t,„^,., 
5. A child with auditory problems can benefit from a kinesthetic 

method, . ^ . «ti — «*.u«j« 
6. A child must focus visual attention at some point m all methods. 

Evaluation 13 - Match methods in Column A with their appropriate characteristic 
in Column B. 

Column A 

A Visual to Motor 
B Visual to Auditory to Visual-Motor b. Muscular memory 

pattern 

Behavioral Oblectiye^ - Given a co.nple . t_^d „^g£_SE eI 1 in ^ !rt°witK 95'/' accuri ^; 
the teacher w iTTid^ifv ^reas of need e d skill development with 95/. accuracy .. 

Evaluation lA - Page 131 shows Randy Roach's PPP Spelling Error Analysis 
bWart as comp leted by his teacher from formal and informal test information. 
In what seven areas does Randy need remedial help? 



Coltmin B 
a. Child imitates teacher 



B ehavioral Objective 10 - wen spellinr methods and ap proaches, the teacher 
will identify their basic- character istics with 907. accuracy. 

Ev aluation 15 - Match the words in column A with the appropriate method in 
column B. 

„ , J Look and Spell 

1- f "^^^ — -— Hear and Spell 

2. Auditory — — Finger Writing 

3- . — integrative 



A. Kinesthetic 

5. Tape recorder 

6. Color cues 

7. Multisensory . 

8. Rhythmic patterns 

9. Tracing 

Q 10. See, hear and feel 

ERIC 
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Behavioral Objective 11 - Given academic tasks, the teacher will identify 
task demands with 90% accuracy . 



Evaluation 16 - For each of the following academic tasks select five task 
demands from the list on page 133 , which are definitely required for adequate 
performance, in all cases there are more than five acceptable responses. 
Choose the ones you feel are the most important. 

A, Teacher asks child to name five words beginning with the V sound* 



Teacher asks child to come to the board and write five words ending with 
•ing. 



C. Teacher gives child a written page and asks him to circle all the capital 
letters. 



D. Teacher asks child to copy 5 subtraction problems from the board and to 
figure the answers. 



ERLC 



E, Child plays a Bingo game in which numbers are called out and he must 
cover those on his card until someone has '*6ingo" 



F, Child must read a page in his book and fill in the blanks on several 
comprehension questions. 
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Go Teacher says a spelling v/ord and the child must: write the word correctly 
in a sentence^ 



H. Child is given a workbook page coniiaining circles which must be crayoned 
t'le C' lor which is written on them. 



I. Teacher hands child a card with a nonsense word written on it. Child mu:?t 
sound out the word phonetically. 



J. Child plays a game of scrabble. 



Task Demand Choices 

1. Focus auditory attention 

2. Focus visual attention 

3. Retain auditory informatlori 

4. Retain visual information 

5; Hear and comprehend instructions 

6, See and discriminate letters or numbers 

7, Have information available through past experience 

8, Note sequential order 

9o Have concepts required by task 

10. Integrate auditory and visual input 

11. Recall the verbal counterpart of written stimuli 

12. Recall the written counterpart of verbal stimuli 

13. Comprehend written material 
14 • Have adequate pencil skill 

15 • Have adequate eye-hand coordinaticu 

16. Sustain concentration 

17. Make a copying or drawing response 

18. Make a writing response . ' 

19. Make a manipulative response 

20. Make a vocal response 
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Behavioral Objective 1? - Given completed Pro^reqnisi te Skills Sum;nnrv 
Sheets, t he teacher will identify appropriate methods and approaches to 
teaching basic school sublects with 907, accuracy / 

gvaluation 17 - PageUS shows Sue Smith's Pre-requisite Skills Summary Sheet 
for^Sue ^""^^ ^^^''''^ approach which would be most appropriate 

A. Reading Methods 

1 . Whole -word 

2 o Sound - symbo 1 

3. Fernald Tracing 

^. Gillingham Alphabetic 

B, Reading Approaches 

U Basal Reader 

2. Linguistic Reader * 

3. Plionic Reader 

Arithmetic Methods 

1. Wirba] Dri 11 
2- Image i*y Method 
3„ Activity Moth d 

Aritlim.etlc Approaches 

!<, Cuisenaire 
2<, Work books 
3. Listening stations 

l'^. Writing Methods 

1. Visual to Motor 

2. Visual to Auditory to Visual-Motor 
3„ Kinesthetic to Visual. Motwr 

A. Kinesthetic to Auditory to Visual-Motor 

Fc Spelling Methods 

1. Look and Spell 

2 . Hear and Spell 

3. Finger Writing 
. Multi-sensory 
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ANSWERS AND CRITERIA 
FOR SELF -EVALUATIONS 
Basic School Subjects Section 

Be havioral Objective 1 - Scoring - 1 point per answer for a total of 8 points. 

Criteria - 7 or more points meets criteria 
Evaluation 1 Evaluation 2 (Linda Log) . 

' a. Oral Reading Listening Comprehension 

b. Naming Letters Hearing Sounds in Words 

c. Visual Memory of Words Learning to Hear Sounds in Words 

Evaluation 3 (Margaret Miller) 

Listening Comprehension (Does not require visual knowledge of words) 

Learnii^.g to Hear Sounds in Words (Does not assume prior knowledge. The 

teacher is teaching new concepts) 



Behavioral Objective 2 - Scoring - 5 points for Part A - 1 point for each 
■ answer for Part B for a total of 15 points. 

Criteria - 14 or more points meets criteria 

Evaluation 4 (Nora Noodle) 

Part A - List B - contains words which pinpoint Nora's remedial needs. 

~ The words in List A are ones she already knows. The 
words in List C are above her instructional level. 

Part B - 1. Yes 6. Yes 

2. No 7. No* 

3. No 8. -No* 

4. No 9. Yes 

5. Yes 10. No 

* Well above her instructional level. 
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Behavioral Obiective 3 



1 point per answer for a total of 20 points 



Evaluation 5 



Criteria - 18 or more points meets criteria 
Evaluation 6 



1. 


F 


5. 


T 


A. 


2. 


T 


6. 


T 


B. 


3. 


F 


7. 


T 


c. 


4. 


F 


8. 


T 


D. 



Kinesthetic 
Synthetic 
Gillingham 
Analytic 



Tracing Fernald 

Auditory Sound-Symbol 

Alphabetic VAK 

Visual Whole-word 



behavioral Obiective 4 - Scoring - 5 points for Part A - 1 point per answer for 

Part B for a total of 10 points 

Criteria - 9 or more points meets criteria 
Evaluation 7 (Oliver Ogilvie) 



Part A 

List 3 ; Contains problems which pin- 
point Oliver ' s developmental needs 
for subtract ion problems with renaming. 
The problems in List 1 are above 
Oliver's instructional level. The 
problems in List 2 are below his 
instructional level. 



Part B 

2 digit minuend with renaming 

3 digit minuend with renaming 
renaming to hundreds 
renaming tens 

renaming tens and hundreds 



Behavioral Objective 5 - Scoring - i point per answer for a total of 20 points. 

Criteria - 18 or more points meet criteria 
Ev aluation 8 Evaluation 9 



T 


6. 


T 


1. 


Recitation 


6. 


Auditory 


F 


7. 


T 


2. 


Kinesthetic 


7. 


Drill 


F 


8. 


F 


3. 


Computation 


8. 


Cuisenaire 


T 


9. 


T 


.4. 


Incidental 


9. 


Kinesthetic 


T 


10. 


T 


5. 


Verbal 


10. 


Tactile 



Behavioral Objective 6 - Scoring and Criteria noted for the Evaluation 

Evaluation }() rPam Pink) Correct total score 46, scores of 43 to 49 meet 

criteria 
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II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 



VI, 



II I i 1 — i 

I I I Iv^ l 1 

nrn i i -J 



[ 



1^ 



.1 f' \ ^\ ^\ 



I I I i 1 



If 1 1 1 ! I I i I v^lIgJ 



I I I I v^CZJ 



and 



] 



Chart shows items 
for which points 
were withheld. 



Total 46 



Behavioral Objective 7 - Scoring - 1 point per answer for a total of 13 

points. 



Evaluation 11 (Pam Pink) 

Part _A 
D, H, K, M, Q, R, W 



Criteria - 12 or more points meet criteria 



Part B 
Cursive writing 
Cursive capitals E, K and T 



Behavi o ral Objective 8 



Evaluation 12 

1. T 4. F 

2. F 5. T 

3. T 6. ? 



Scoring - 1 point per answer for a total of 10 
points. 

Criteria 9 or more points 
Evaluation 13 



A. c 

B„ a 



C. b 
B. d 
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Behavioral Objective 9 - Scorlnp, - 1 point pur raasA^cr for a total of 7 points 



Cxlteria - 6 or mor*? p^olnts meet criteria 



Evaluation lA (Randy Roach) 

1. Omissions 

2. Substitutions 

3. Inappropriate sequence 
A. Final consonants 



5. Consonant blends 

6. Digraphs 

7. Conimon endings 



Behavior;^ : ! Objective 10 - 



Scoring - 1 point per answer for a total of 10 
points. 

Criteria - 9 or more points meets criteria. 



Evaluation 15 



1. Integrative 

2. Hear and Spell 

3. Look and Spell 

4. Finger Writing 

5. Hear and Spell 



6; Look and Sp^ll 

7. Integrative 

8. Auditory 

9. Kinesthetic 
10. Integrative 



Behavioral Obiective 11 - Scoring - 



1 point for each task demand correctly 
identified. I point extra for each 
5 circled items identified. 



Evaluation 16 



Criteria - Out of 54 possible points 48 or above 
meets criteria. 



A. 






1, 


3, 


5, 


9, 16 


B. 






1, 


3, 


5, 


9, 12, 14, 15, 16 


c. 








5, 


6, 


7, 14, 15, 16, 17 


D. 






2, 


5, 


8, 


9, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 


E. flOJ 




1, 


2, 


3, 


5, 6, 9, 15j 16, 19 


F. 






2, 


6, 


7, 


9, 14, 16, 18 


G. ( 






1, 


5, 


7, 


8, 9, 10, 15, 18 


H. { 


% 




6, 


7, 


13 


, 15, 16, 17 


I. j 






2, 


5, 


7, 


8, 9, 10, 16, 20 


J. ( 






2, 


4, 


5, 


6, 7, 9, 16 . 
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B ell a yy 1 o r ^jl i^^b 1 ec t ivf ■ 12 - Scorttii^ '^ w f p^omt per answ^^r for ai ttTa' :)f (> 

points. 

Criteria - 5 or more pointrj meet criteria, 

Hva Ilia t ion 1 7 (Sue SmitlO 

A<, Sound £?'/iabol Listeriiimig S-tation ^tfc Tp^^^ 

Phonic. R^^feji* Visual to Amiitorr^ tO' v^.'?'?: -f^^^^^^^ 

Verbal ;feriil: F. Hear and Spell 
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SEHTTON III - BEHAVIORAL FACTORS 



Competency Statement 

The teacher can review and evaluate diagnostic data and develop prescriptions 
for teaching bfased on behavioral factors. 

Behavioral Ob iectives ; 

1. Given behavioral observations, the teacher will record this data 
on tke PPP Behavior Profile with 957. accuracy. Answers 

p...-,.....^. ^ _i_ Pa.es 181-183 (191-192) ' 

2. Given completed PPP Behavior Profiles, the teacher will identify 
pupil characteristics and academic correlates with 957. accuracy. 

Evaluation # 2-4 Pages (181-18 6) (191) 

3. Given completed Pff* Behavior Profiles, the teacher will identify 
appropriate prescriptions with 907. accuracy. 

\ Evaluation # ;J-L„ Pages 181-186 (191, 193) 

4. Given sociome trie choices, the teacher will complete a matrix table 
and L-J target with 957. accuracy. 

Evaluation # _8:9__ Pages 184 .IS? . 188 (193-195) 

5. Given completed L-J Sociograms, the teacher will identify pupil 
characteristics and social interactions with 907. accuracy. 

Evaluation # 10JL1__ Pages 184,189 ,190 (195-196) 

6. Given completed L-J Sociograms, the teacher will identify appropriate 
prescriptions with 907. accuracy. 

Evaluation # 12-13 . Pages 190 (195) 

7. Given completed Self Appraisal Inventories, the teacher will identify 
areas of positive and negative self-concept with ,1007. accuracy. 

Evaluation # 1^-15 ; Pages 190 (197) 
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Tne Behavioral Factors Section provides the Learning Disabilities 
teacher with techniques for^^^^p^^^ hegative behaviors, utilizing 

sociometric data for class grouping, and assessing self concept. Prescrip- 
tive procedures are provided for the teacher to utilize behavioral informa- 
tion in planning the total program for individual children. 

The PPP behavior Profile 

The PPP Behavior Prof ile wag dpulgnedtn mAA^ fH^ specific needs of 
L.D« teachers for a means of assessing behavior as it directly relates to 
the classroom. It goes beyond coimercially available scales and checklists 
vhich can be used only to check off negative behaviors a^ often 
they pccur . This information really tells the teacher Uhat she already 
knew; that Bill is of ten out of hia seat, that Ann is aggressive to other 
children, that Cindy sits and daydreams, etc. 

The PPP Behavior Profile e^ 

A. The classroom activities or^^ i^ich a child exhibits 
c s^ 

B. The most prevalent each child, and for 

/^;theX'ciass:;M 

C. Program changes that can lead to improved behavior, without "behavior 
modification^^ techniques, per se, being necessary. 

P. -Instances in whick^^ may be necessary. 

E. A total plc^^ relates to school. 

- large: or resource class , it may not be practical to utilize the 

Behavior Prof ile for all children. Behavior Rating Scale", pages 

172-176, can be used as a screening device to indicate the heed for a more 
in-diepth assessment. ^ 

The Behavior List 

The behaviors that are listed on page 2 of the Profile cover the range 
of negative behaviors which are observable by the L.D. teacher. They are 
grouped in seven sets, each ^ of which contains five behavior statements which 
are related in some way. 

The A set contains negative verbal behaviors. . 
from them. 

The C set contains immature b ehaviors and those that are generally 
disruptive to the class as a whole. 

The D set contains aggressive behaviors. 
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The E set contains behaviors which avoid potential failure or evaluation 
by dttnonstrating refusal to really trv or to do one's best . 

The J set contains behaviors which avoid potential failure or evaluation 
by aelf directed emotional behavior and by withdrawal . 

The G set contains behaviors showing poor attention and dlstractibillty. 

These descriptions are general and the teacher should become familiar 
with each specific behavior statement. Observed behaviors which are not 
specifically noted should be recorded in the most appropriate category. 
As an example, doodling during lessons might be considered F»2 (daydreams - 
pays no attention) or G-3 (gives up easily) or G-A (becomes easily distracted) 
depending upon the specific circumstances. 

The Classroom Situations and Activities List 

The Classroom situations and activities which^^ 
the Profile cover a range of items which may be correlated with negative 
behaviors. They are grouped in nine catv^gories. 

1. TIME « factors relating to the day of the week or time of day. 

2. PLACE both inside and outside the classroom. 

3. OGCURRBKCKS ■ special events/ 

A. PRE^^aEOUlSlTR SKILLS - tasks which require specific pre-requisites. 

5. BASIC SCH(X)L SnBJECTS ^ tasks within each academic area > 

6. ACTIVITIBS *^ specif ic academic and non-*academic activities. 
7 V tgTHODS '^ class groupings and teaching techniques. 

8. lEACRIMG SITUATI(»S - specific academic happenings and task charac- 
teristics. 

9. PEER SrniATIONS - factors relating to social interaction. 

There are spaces in each category for the teacher to fill in additional 
situations which may relevant to her classroom. 



Observing Behavior 

Tlie teacher should start formal observation of behavior after her class 
role imd schedule has been fairly well established. The usual technique, 
and the one vhich requires the least of teacher time, is: for the 

teacher to record behavioral observations as they occur on the observation 
sheets for the PPP Behavior Profile. An example of data recorded on the 
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observation s^heet follows on pa^e 145 . Wicn Miss Poppins observed Bob 
giving up easily she recorded the date iimd time , the child's naxoe, the 
behavior (6-3 » giving up easily) j, and the activity taking place at that 
specific tinfte in enough detail to note method, or other factors. 

After several weeks of recording inappropriate behavior the teacher 
vill be able to pull but her observations of each child and assess patterns 
which she can record on the PPP Behavior Profile, 



Recording /Jata on t he Profile 

Billy's teacher has noted that he engages in B«^l behavior during the 
start of class, after lunch and after physical edt^catlon. This behavior 
does not seem to be related to any specific academic skill or activity. 
On page 1 of the prof lie she records a B-l next to start of class, return 
from lunch, and after physical education. 

Th« teacher fills in the codes for any other behaviors ^^B^ 
in their appropriatct places. If Billy tends to give up easily in several 
situations (Reading ins true tlon*group, math instruction-group, full class , 
etc.) a 6*3 will be placed in those locations on page 1. 

It will be noted that there are only 3 blocks for behaviora to be noted 
next to each situational factor* If more than three behaviors are exhibited 
in relation to a fee tor 9 the teacher should determine the three vhich are 
most frequent or most disturbing and record them. If the teacher wishes, 
she may record behaviors in ^ 

scflietlafts leaves the class without permission after lunch, a B<-4 can be 
placed in the second slot by that item« 

After Sill the behaviors are filled out on page 1 of the profile, they 
will be recorded and totaled on page 2. Within each of the nine situation 
categories the teacher will total: the number of occurences of each behavior. 
This number Is recorded in the p as an exsrsaple, 

Billy has three B^l's recorded in the time category so a 3 will be placed 
next to B^l in the Time column. 

Sy looking at the Total column on the right the teacher can assess the 
specif ic behaviorcs^ w^ are most prevalent for the childv By looking at 
tiie Grand Totals at the bottom she can assess the teaching situations in / 
which behavior Is the most inappropriate. She is also able *^o determine the 
general category of behavior which the child is most likely to exhibit (verbal, 
agresslve, etc.) 

Miss Poppins*^ of Johnny Doe will be used as a more complete 

example of profiling procedure. 
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Q>?crvatton Sheg f:. 

SAMPLE OBSERVATIONS 



PPP Behavior Profile FROM MISS P0PPIN5' CLASS 



DATE 


NAME 


BEIIAVIOB 


TIME 


SITUATION 


9/25 WON. 


Bob 


G-3 




copying paragraph from the 
board • 




Johnny . 


B-2 


,00 


I gave game instruct i ons whi ch 
may have beer^ too complic^^ted an 
auditory input. 




Charlie 


A-1 and A-3 




Lost game of subtraction Lotto 
to Mike and Pete. 


: • tt - 


Ann 


E-3 




poster she was drawing for our 
bulletin board. 


tf 


Mike 


A-3 and A-5 


10^° 


called Ann names when she laughe 
at his pronunciation* 


II 


Charlie 


D-4- and A-5 


1030 


hit at Mike for calling Ann, name 
Called, him "troublemaker**etc. 


tt 


Johnny 


F-2 and G-4 


00 

11 


listening to story in group. 




Pete 


.C-S 




in hall on the way to cafeteria. 


■ . ■ « ■ 


Johnny 


G-4 




group math work(mostly auditory) 


■ . ■ ■■11 ' 


Bob 


F-1 


200 


"go fish" game. 


9/26 TUES, 


Johnny 


B-2 


g30 


played with the fish instead of 
getting in his seat to start 
work^ ■ — — -TT — " . . ■ 




Steve 


D-1 




in library with Joe and Miice . 


■ . II - -• . - 


Charlie 


D-2 




tore Pete's spelling list that 
was going to . be put on the board 




Johnny 


G-5 and G-2 


10°^ ■ 


reading his experience story to ; 
himself. ' 


■■ ■• .11,' ■ .-. ' ;. 


Ann 


E-3 


00 

10 


scr ibb led on her experi ence • 
story. 




Pete 


F-3 


10°° 


when I gave needed help to 
Johnny and Bob. Experience stor 
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After recording observations of her class for three w«ek«, Mlaa Poppine 
felt she had adequate information to fill, out Johnny's profile. 

She wsnt through her observation sheets and checked off all the times 
Johnny s naiae appeared . Pages 147-149 show all of Miss Poppina' observations 
of Johnny during the three weeJ' period. 

Once all of Johnny's behaviors were "collected'' Miss Poppins proceeded 
to take each behavior in turn snd record it in the appropriate spaces on 
page 1 of the Behavior Prof iXe (pages J.50-151). 

The flsst behavior was A-1 (talking out without perolsaion). This had 
been noted in several instances when oral spelling was taking place and 
also was reported by a substitute teacher that had the class when Kiss 
Poppins attended a workshop. On p,^ge I of Johnny's profile Mlsa Poppins 
placed A-1 by "substitute teasher" ai«-t "oral readxng." 

A-2 behaviors were noted during musici auditory tasks, verbal reaponse 
tasks, When visitors were in the room and when Johnny was done with his work 
It was also noted by the substitute and when the task waa too long. In general, 
the tasks required Johnny to be seated. Hias Poppins wrote "A-2" by those 
situations. , ; 

°* **** profile was filled out in the same manner, making sure 
that a behavior code w«s placed only by situations in which the behavior 
typically happened. 

. u t®*«**«r must use her discretion in deciding which behaviors occurred 
with sufficient frequency to be profiled. 

After page 1 of Johnny's profile was completed, Mias Poppins proceeded 
to fill in page 2. A-1 behavior was not related to any time factor or place 
factor CO the spaces under those two columno were left blank. 

A-1 was recorded onc« under occurrences so a-l vas placed in the occurrence 
column. Another 1 was placed undrtr Basic School Subjects because there was 
an A-1 by oral spelling. The tot* 1 for A-l behavior is 2. A-2 behavior was 
recorded once under place, twice wader occurrence, etc. ,for a total of 6. 

After all of the A behav^iors were noted on page 2 their total was figured 
tor each column, the total of A recordings was figured. In Johnny's case it 

I I, vas foUo^-ed for all B, C, D, E. F, and G behaviors. 

Johnny s B total was 7, C total 4, D total 0, E total I, 7 total 9, G 
The totals were added together for a grand total oi: 48. 
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Sihs.Q Xva r. ion Shea t_ 
• Cor 
PPP Behavior Profile 



MISS POPPTf^ ' OBSERVATrnNc; 
OF JOHNNY POP OVER A THRFF 
WEEK PERIOD . 



DATE 


BEHWIOR TIMS SITUATTON 


9/25 m 


^. Johnny 


■ R-2 ■• 


gOO 


Igave game instructions which 
may have been too .complicated an 


• ■ / ..■ . ■ tl - 


" • 11.- : . ■ 


F-2 and G-4 


i,oo... 


_audlt.nry ^npi,f 

listening to story in group. 






G-4 




group math work(mostly auditory) 


9/26 TUES 


• 


B-2 




played with the fish instead of 
getting in his seat to start work 






G-5 and G-2 , 


10°^ 


reading his experience story to 
himself. 


II 


11 


C-3 and G -4 


IjOO 


listening to classmates read thei- 
stories aloud. 


tt 


It 


F-3 


lOO 


I praised Mike's oral spelling. 


II r. ' 




A-2 and B-2 


2°0 


listening to recorded music. 


9/27 WSD. 


w 


G-3 and F-3 


10°° 


1 to 1 reading— asked to read 
words from memory( flash cards} 




■ ■ II 


G-5 


1030 


reading instruction with full 
class (assignment too Innj^^ 


■ ■• II ^ ■ ■•■ 


' 11 


A-2 


11°° 


completed work on poster. 






C-3 and F-2 


12^° 


listening station. 


II - 




A-2 




visitor to clas=. 


■ '11 ■■■■ ■ 


•1 


G-3 




auditory memory qameCtoo diff- 
icult?) 


9/28 THURS 


•1 ■ .•■ 


F-S 


gOO . 


asked to re-do sloppy work. 




f1 


G-3 


10°° ' 


memory task in workbook. 
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for:-, 

PPP Behavior Profile 



Johnny Doe-continued 



o_ 



DATE ' ' y . -siAm : ^ ^ : ■ : 


9/28 cont. 


Johnny 


G-4 " \' ■ 


11°° 


qroup math work 


II 




G-3 


12°° 


"question and answer game" 
(auditory, .verbal resp.) 




11 ■ • • 


' ' ■ \ 

G-2 and G-5 


in 
^30 


reading inst., both group and 
to self • 


II ■ ■ . ■■ 


■ , II 


F-3 and A- I 




oral spelling task. .Ann was 
praiseci for good work. 


at worKshop 
had substi. 
9J^29 FRI. 


. ■ II 


B-2 and A-1 




wouldn't sit down for sub- 


■ - H - ■ 


•1 


A -2. 


several 
times 


music, verbal re.sponse, overly 
long writing task. 


10/2 fvDM. 


■ 


B-2 . . ' - 


915 


vhile trying to get class se^ "ler 


« . ■ 


. II • ■ .. ■ 


\^<' -' 

G-3 


1°° 


auditory memory, game-verbal' 




II .... 


F-3 


2°° 


reading 1-1 > .asked to- read over 
until gets it correct. 


10/3 n JES. 


■.■-■¥. 


G-4 




math work with small qroup 


■ ij. . ■■ •■ ■ . 




G-3 


10^° 


spelling bee / ^ 




.11 . ■, ■ 


G-2 


■-^00-. 


ira aH n i*m^ "y^i^i i ir» 


M ■ . ^- 


11 ■ • ■■ 


G-5 and C-3 




in seat puz?:le(crosswoxvi) 


loA'WED.. 


- ■•■ • 11 ■ .■ 


G--3 and F-2 


11°° 7 


spelling workbook 




ft ■ ■ --..■■■/::■:'. . .. .• : 


B-2 and A-2 


lOO ■ 


music lesson by f/trs. Stevenrv 


:iO/5;THURS 




B-2 




getting clas-^ started 



bbserva^ion Shent 

for Johnny Doe-page 3 

PPP Behavior Profile 



DATE 


NAME ' 


BEHAVIOR 


■ TIME 


SITUATION 


10/5 cont. 


Johnny 


A-2 


g30 


when asked to stay in his seat. 








9OO 


oral spelling from memory. 


V 




,C-3 and G-2 


00 

10 


reading to self from library 
book. 


II 




F-3 




Mike praised for his excellent 
writing-Johnny calmed vvhen his 
was also nraised. . 


\ 10/6 FRI. 


-It-:-- ■ . 


B-5 


absent 


.\ _ _ _. 


10/9 MON. 


' ■ \\ ■ 


G-5 


10" 


bingo game 


:ii -f.' ■ ■. ■^- 




F-3 




; 1-1 reading instruction. 


.. -11 ■ .. ■ " 


■■^ tf- ■ 


G-4 and C-3 


j30 


listening to classmates r^ad .-^^ 
their new words. ^ " " 


10/10 TUES . 


11- . ■ . ■ ' 


C-3 


9^6, 


quiet reading' to self 


• : 


■ . n. 


F-3 


2I5 


goin^ over new spelling words 






A-2 




principal stops in to observe 


10/11 WED. 




G-3 


00 

9 


i ,1, reaaing ^xoo narci r ; 




' ■ 11 ■• : . . ■ ■■ -;■ - . 


E-5 and A-2 


11°° • 


auditory game-verbal reaponse 


10/12 THURS. 




A-2 . 


ll5 


completed writing work early 


10/13 FRI . 


tf 


B-2 


g20 ■ 


vvhile assignments were handed . 
out. , ' 


\\r 




G-5 


11°° 


giving next project assignments 
to class. 




T i:, 
1. 
?. 
3. 
4. 
s. 

6. 

7. 

R, 

9. 
10. 
11. 



rSrHrNt'; ,, ST THAT TONS 



R f ■ c om f> a R o r r fl V t f I < Tn n V 
P7*i\^P-** Hy TfJtchfT ____ 



C r t r <f (yrrf hv Tr^rh #• r 



AywfvttnPnt *' ^ T^n lyinr> 



J2|A2g5 



Ay«ti pnirgnt f <» tno. f f 1 cn 1 1 |B 2 
AyVerl rn Perform Chore 



PEER -SITUATtONS 



6. Gil'.itr Ch' Iff t s Prwi »c/T 
^' CI /»«>s ' ^nf e P'tfi!'>ftr or Sh^^\.»''■^ 
« . 



"1 



F3 



10. 
M. 

13. 



T.pf t Oil r of Pff r- Arj-i y- 



P P p 
Beha V jo r 



Prof ile 



^f7. Johnny Doe 



soiooi. 



B.D. 9/16/6/i 



M 



BKHAVlOltg .: 



"^^■ h h v-, y Dc/ 



A 1- TAT.XS OUT WITHn?fT PSFi^!«;s T^M 
A tr TAUS TO WiIitHBQP.S • 



A 5- mKES NEGATIVE CO>!hlkNTS ABOUT CI-A .^SMATES 



. 5 1- _S TAYS OUT OF SF.AT>. WANTjERS ARO^rD V .fyTM 

B 2■:S^^^YS out or 'SEAr::_^f; ArES ir; i;:APP' .vRlATr ArTrvrjrv^ 
B *B 3. StiAH£LS^?iCJL ^H_£EFf:S TOILUT P; aV-TLE^.^: KyrP..r,r..y 
. 3 /t> L EAVES inTtlOUT P^Rm SST^^'^ 

B 5- ABSENTEEISM 



c 1- J:cuwsVjV?o^^ 

: C 2- ACTSJABYI£H_^ 
C rAKTS T)ISTRACTl.':n NQT<;f<: 

*C 5 - . gjRQ^jsjpmAij/;;^^ i /u T s . f.tc 



P-2> DESTROYS ORJl^jr: ,- UP CI.ASSMatf<; unpv 





F 2- I2A]am:^Al!S^\yijco^^^^^ 

■ • ■ .. ■ ^ — — F. I'^TAL 

■ , 0 U is^LO W TO OFT STARTED 

^ . . ,■ G. . . 2 - ■ LOSES PT.AOE O:^ P >:R5Fn^'?^T j^ 



G. A- i^£C<^-LiL\- l^LI ^ T S T R.^CT E2 



ISl 



Pre ayrlbi ttg from the Bfthfln,^»> Profile 

largely due to changes she had Jj! "7*** behivior. This w*8 

She had ellminatenost of Jhe wJks deLL? '''''^''^ 
(listening station. quieriisLnJn. ^^^^f on auditory input and memory 
Johnny., strong vi^ua^ Ld J^pUc fhann^ie 'li!??/^"*^*' ^^'^^"^ °^ 
to tell the amount of work Johmi^ con?H ^ ^i i ""u^^' able 
frustrated him. ^ ""^"^ ^^"'^^^ the situations which 

aree/ara^°^^e'°Lr:eL^1ed':h^t^^^h^'*^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ « p-^-^- 

A-2 occured under 6 situaJSns b°' o-.. '° ^^8^" "i'^'^- 

under 6 and G-5 occurL "der 7. """"^^ ""^er 7. F-3 and G-3 occured 

behavSrs°:^ gj? b^L•!ucedt'^:e'c:ra'^^f ^^-^ 
she was presLibing to SeveJop Johwf J P^^rar. which - 

requisite skills She felt conf?^! r °>emory and related r.re- 
validity of her pre-Jeq!iLtr:ndlL,.\'^ ^e able to assess the 

noting if W3 n^tLltLli^^r^^^^^^^^^^ 

Miss Poppins also felt she had to watch th*> f f^^. i ^ . , 
her assignments to Johnny and th^ < 1. tne difficulty and length of 
reinforcing him for eood wo^« « /n^ "^^''^ h^ndUd positively 
needed improvement. •constructively criticizing" 

work which 
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The L-J Sociotnetric Test 



The peer group can act as a primary force in facilitating learning if 
the teacher understands it and uses it wisely. It can also the primary 
force for maintaining deviant behavior if she does not. The group offers 
acceptance, status, and the opportunity to make friends; all of which are 
vitaJ to the emotional and scholastic health of the learninE disabled child. 
The teacher may find it impossible to develop po^jitive se3 r-: oncepts in these 
children without positive peer influence u^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ . 

The L-J Sociometric test will enable the teacher to assess the peer 
structure of her self-contained class and uae it toward positive goals. 

Administration of the L-J 

The L«J Sociometric Test (Long,. 1966) is administered by the teacher, 
4-6 weeks after school starts <when the pupils have had an opportunity to 
get to know each other ; It is advisable for the teacher to be well along in 
completing the P?P Behavior Profiles before starting sociometric data 
collection. 

The L-J may be readrainistered at 6-8 week intervals to account for 
changes in preference, new pupils admitted, etc. 

The variable that the L-J me thod at temp ts to measure is social preference 
or liking/ T^ 

in all -interpersonal relationships.: The teacher must^ considerable time 
discussing the question with the group so that they really 
meaning and intent of the question. One suggestion is to discuss how every 
pupil likes or prefers ceirtain games, clothes, and food over others. For 
example , some children prefer chocolate ice cream to strawberry ice cream, 
or football to baseball. Next , the teacher should stress the confidential 
nature of the information and describe to the class how this information 
will be used to form work, study, or play groups. 

The children are asked to fill out the L-J Sociometric Test Form by 
naming the three pupils they like the mos v , and those they like the least . 

Transferring the Sociometric Dai' za to Matrix Table 

Once a teacher has collected the sociometric information she is faced 
with the problem of organizing the datai into a useful and comprehensive 
system. The procedure in the L-J method is to transfer and tabulate the 
data; from the test forms to a matrix table; The matrix table summarizes 
the data and shows the choices each pupil has macje and received. 

The teacher begins this process by listing the names of the class members, 
preferably in alphabetical ordery under the c "Choosers- names." 

The ntonbers that rain across the top of the matrix table correspond to the 
pupills ntonbers in the class alphabetical listing. Each row reveals the 
pupil's three choices and each collie and position of 

the choices made. 
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Page 156 shows the completed matrix table giving the most preferred 
choices of Johnny Doe's class. Ann, the first child listed, named Bill 
as her first choice, Jane as her second choice, and Joe as her third 
cnolce. ) 

Johnny's choices are shown on Page 154 and. are recorded on the matrix table 

1 Tnr T^hnn . ^^^^^s^, shc put a 2 under column 

4 for Johnny's second choice, Charlie; and 3 under column 12 for Ted. 

.n^^^•^'/''°"'^''''^ repeated for every pupil until preferences of the 
for each ch^^d^ recorded, with one first, one second, and one third choice 
for each child s row. At the bottom of the matrix table, the data are 

c!as ''Ihf Jde^^^^ """^"h selected, weighted score.and rank in 

^hP J i procedure IS used for recording least preferred data. 

The least preferred Matrix of Johnny's class is shown on page 160. 

Tabulating the. Scores 

One way of analyzing the sociametric information is to determine the 
number of times a pup:l is gelected, regardless of the source and ratine 
of the choice This is done by counting the number of choices received 
in each pupil s column. For example, Ann (column 1) was chosen three- 
times and Bill (colt.nn 2) was chosen 17 times, while Susan (column U) 
received no choices. These totals should be recorded in the row labeled 
"number of times selected", i-^ueiea 

Another way of treating the data is to derive a weighted score for each 
pupil. This is tricky and is the place where most mistakes are made. 
Three points are given for each first choice, two points for each second 
choice, and one point for each third choice. In other words, there is an 
inverse relationship between the pupil's choices and the weighted scores. 

Ann, for example, has 2 first choices (2x3=6), no second choice, and 
one third choice (1x1=1), making a total weighted score of 6 -f 1 = 7^ 

Johnny has 1 first choice (3 pts.) and two third choices (2x1=2) 
for a total, of 5. Bill has A first place? (12 points), 2 second places 
(A points) and one third (1 point) for a total of 17 points. 

After -the weighted score has been computed, the child* s rank in class 
can, be established. Weighted scores should be used; however, if there is 
a tie in weighted score, the "times selected" can be taken into consideration. 
Bill, with 17 points, ranks first in this class. Charlie has 12 points and , 
ranks second. Both Ann and Bob have 7 points but since Bob was selected fc' 
times and Ann 3 times, he ranks fourth and she fifth. 

Johnny and two other children have identical weighted scores and times 
selected^ They all rank the same within the cl^sso 
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Plotting the L-J SocioRram 

The purpose of the sociogram is to provide the, teacher with a graphic 
portrait of. the social structure of her group. It is constructed by drawing 
lines and arrows between the pupils and theit preferred choices. The W 
sociogram is plotted on a target which contains five concentric bands, the 
third being shaded and labeled the "expected base." 

The underlying assumption of this expected base is that each pupil in a 
group should receive the same number of choices. as he makes, if the social 
preference of a class operates on a chance level. In the L-J method each 
pupil theoretically should receive one first, one second, and one third choice 
or an equivalent of a weighted score of 6. 

Bands 4 and 5 indicate weighted scores above the expected base. Scores 
hf u .u" P,^°"^^ °" ^^"^ ^' Scores, of 13 and above are significantlv 
higher than chance at the .01 level and are plotted on Band 5. Scores of .. 
6 are at the expected base and are plotted on Band 3. Scores below 6 are 
plotted on. Bands 1 and 2. Scores of 1-6 are below expectation and are 
plotted on Band 2. A child who receives no choices at all is plotted on 
Band I as this is significantly below average at the .01 level. 

Page 158 illustrates how the pupils are placed in their appropriate band 
according to their weighted scores. The boys are symbolized by triangles 
and are placed on the right half of the target, while the girls are symbolized 
by circles and are placed on- the left half of the target. The plotting is 
identical for both social variables: Most preferred and least preferred.. 
The actual plotting of a sociogram involves three steps: L. Plotting weighted 
scores; 2. Plotting first choices; 3. Rearranging to avoid confusion. 

1. The teacher begins by ren-examining" the row labeled "weighted score" 
on the matrix table. (See Page 156) 

Ann is the firsc pupil in the row and has a weighted score of 7. 
Since this score is above expected, a circle is drawn in the fourth 
ring on the left side and her identification number 1, is placed 
within it. Next comes Bill. His weighted score is 17. A triangle 
is drawn in the center ring on the right side with his number (2) 
within it. After all the pupils are placed and identified by 
number, the plotting of choices begins. 

2. Since it would be very confusing to plot each child's first, second 
and third choices, only first choices are plotted. Again, this 
information is found by analyzing the matrix table. Paga'l59 illus- 
trates how this same class looks when the first choices are plotted 
There is one cross sex preference A There is also one' 
mutual preference of '>^\ V-/ • 

3. In order to maintain the simplicity and clarity of the . sociogram, 
the teacher will have to relocate certain pupils within their 
respective circles to avoid and minimize unnecessary line crossing. 
This becomes easier after a few practice targets have been drawn 
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:'0{):>: Miss Popping V Class 

•' i.aceinent; 

Girls on left ; 

r',oyo on right 

OnJ-:,' Ist choices fire 
olotted 




V/ e i;:;hz ec. Score s 



General Information i 



Band 1 : 


Zero points 


= Signif icairtiy ignored 
pupil (.01 level) 


1. 


1:0. of 

No- of 


prirls : . 
■boys .:■ ..-9 ■ 


Band 2! 


■ 1-5 p-'i^'^^ 


Belov expected score 




No. 0/: 


mutual -choice ci •; 


Biind 3: 


6 points . 


E:<pected base score ' 




• I-Jc. of 


boy-;:;irl chox-n-'^c, 


FSanc 


■f-lP points 


- Above e>roacted score 




i< 0 0 0 r 


. {• irl- boy cho ic- ivS 


Sana 


13-r ■ points 


Si;;uifican-cly preferred 
. pupil (.01 level) 









ERIC 
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L-J 'largat of Johnny Doe's- Class Showing Placement of Children 

bv WpI crVt+.prI Ri-'/^T'oo ■ 



1; 



• : i"^ » J p ; M is s Poppins * C La^ js 
•.'•lacrcfnent : 



7arin'''l u \ 



c; Irli^ on left 
[Vyys on riptht 



::ily 3.st choices jire 
nlotted 






/■Score's •.. 




>:Qeneral Information: 


7 Band 1: 


Zero "points - 


: Sigiiificarrtly . ignored; 

pupil ( •01 level) 


1. 


i;o . of ci^l^ iL_„_ 
No. cf boys 




Ir 5 points = 


Below expected score- 


. 3o 


' ilOv of nutUci2 Choi ceo 




: o;-; .■points-:':-;^;. 


}i]xpected."t)ase: score . 




:;0 : or'boy--'! "■'^'.''^ 






Jxoove expecccTl score 




: > -J . f i/, .ir 1- b ".h o i 






3i-::nificantly preferred 
p-nil (.01 level) 
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Tiyez of Johnny Doe!,a Class "Shoyirig; Fir 
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• :±pnp : Miss Popplns' Class 

Placement ; : . 

GirlG on .left 

IVoyc on right 

''>nJ^ l5t choices are 
olotted : 



toys 
?'kituai choices 
One vay choices. 




: Weighted Scores 



General Information: 



Band 1: , Zero- points = Significantly ignored 

pupil (.01 -level) 

Band '2 : 1-5 Points :.== :Belov expected score 

Band; 3; points .-^ Expected base score 

Sand^--^' /^'-i?--'^ expected scor^ 

."R.sr.d '5: i;^'^' points S ..^nif icantly preferrec-, 
{ pupil ( ,01 level) 



1. 


i:o. 






3. 


No „ 




Tto . 


5- 


Yio 



No., of /lirl-boy chbiccfs^ 3 



ERIC L ^ target of Johnny Doe's Class Sho'^ng First Choices on the r^.r-.st Preferred- 

, : : Variaole ; : : :■■ . ^ 



Sociometric TenainoloRV 



Because the L-J target is constructed on a statistical basis, a more 
precise sociometric Isii^guage has been developed and defined. Four new 
terms are presented which should add a new level of specificity to sociometry 

1* The te?:ni '^ significantly preferred pupil' '^ (S.P.P,) replaces the 
ambiguous term "star". The S.P.P. is one who receives a score of 
13 or higher on the "most preferred" variable. This pupil is 
placed in Band 5 on the "most preferred" sociometric target. Bill 
i . ; is ^a S.P.P. ■ 

2. The term "siRnificantlv rejected pupil " (S.R.P.) replaces the 
ambiguous term "rejectee". The S.R.P, is one who received a 
weighted score greater than 12 on the "least preferred" sociometric 
variable. This pupil is placed in Band 5 on the least preferred 
target. Mike is a S.R.P, 

3. The term "significantly ignored pupil " (S.I. P,V replaces the term 
"isolate". The^S.I.P. iig one who receives on either 
the "most preferred" or the "least preferred" social variable. 
Susan is a S.I. P. 

4. The term "significantly split pupil" (S.S.P. ) defines a student vvho 
is both significantly preferred and significantly rejected. 

He is a child who is plotted in Band 5 on both targets. This type 
of pupil poses many interesting management questions and is carely 
identified unless socioraetric data are gathered. Like the S.I. P., 
he can only be identified when both social variables are examined. 
There are no S.S.P.'s in Johnny's class. 

Developing Sociome trie Pro ficiency 

Using the sociogram of her class, Miss Poppins can obtain the following 
information. To develop 'tpetency, the teacher should reply to these 
questions herself before r erring to Miss Poppins' answers below: ; 

1. i^ich child is the least liked in the class? 

2. Who chose Ann as the le'ast liked person? 

3o Which two boys chose each other; as least liked (mutual choice)? 



4. Would Johnny work better with Pete and Bill or with Joe c nd Mike? 



Miss PoppinsV answers are as follows: 



1. #8 (Mike) 

2. Ted ■ 

3. #8 and #3 (Bob and Mike) 

A, Fete and. Bill. Tiiey are in his "liking" group wliile Joe and Mike 
are among his least preferred classraates. 



Interpretation of Sociotnetric Data . 

The first steps in the interpretation of the data ^^hould be to exisjiiine 
.the overall pattern of the targets, identifying the fcr owing char^tcteristi 

^» Group -integration How does the class appear as a whole? 

2. Subdivisions ^ Sex? Large cliques? 

^* 'f^o™ >^nication patterns - Including triangles, squares, pentagon^ o 
other small, closed systems^ These are necessary to utilize in 
A:'.^yfX-- selecting teaching groups. Negative ones should be avoided even 
. if :the^^;.^^ have common pre-requisite needs. 

■ 4. 'Jhalhs of Choices " Get the leader started and the rest will 
likely follow, 

5# Mutual or unreciprocal choices ^ 

6. The names of the significantly split pupils (S.S.P.), the signifi- 
cantly most preferred pupils (S.P.P.), the significantly rejected 
. pupils (S.R»P;,) and the significantly ignored pupils (S.I.P) 

As the teacher becomes acquainted with these over-all. patterns, she 
needs to keep in mind that certain characteristics of group structure are 
common at certain ages or stages of development. For example ■ in the 
primax ^r^des there arri irmrii^y several^chains of one-^^ay choices, a 
relativ j large number at* J/^y^girl choices, and a relatively non-complex 
network manifastcr' on the ^- tr^^ while mutual choices are usually rare. 
In the middle elc;^/jeatary few^g choices or mutual choices 

ar6 found, ^Ith.cj^^h subgrouji3 b^gin to occur with greater frequency. In 
the eighth grade, boy-girl choices reappear and mutual choices are more 
numerous; while in high school , subgroups are usually more well defined ^ 
and flexible. 



; After ^^ t^ have been examined, the teacher can begin 

to consider more specifically the roles of pupils on the one hand and the 
patterns -of subgroups on the other. In analyzing pupils it is extremely 
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important to note the individual position on both the most-preferred and 
the least-preferred targets, since It is quite possible that a pupil could 
appear as an SSP. If the analysis is restricted to only one of the targets, 
this could lead to some unfortunate misinterpretations. 

Every target should be analyzed in terms of the following three factors: 

(1) teacher prediction; (2) intra-group patterns; and (3) pupil position. 

Involving the Teacher in the Sociometric Analysis (Teacher Prediction) . 
One of the most insightful ways of involving the teacher in the sociometric 
analysis is to have her predict the outcome of social preference by ranking 
all the pupils on this variable from high to low prior to the administration 
of the sociometric test. This prediction usually creates enough tension and 
interest in the- teacher so that she is well motivated to complete the socio-r 
metric analysis and sociogram. By comparing the teacher's predictions to the 
groyp predictions, a measure of teacher awareness of peer social preference 
can be determined by a rank order correlation. 

Intra^group Patterns . Sex-separation. The number of girl-boy and boy- 
girl choices varies, as stated previously, with different stages of develop- 
ment and different age levels. It is important to contrast the number of 
heterosexual choices and the number of mutual boy-girl choices with the 
teacbur^ s own experience in assessing the degree to which heterosexual 
interaction occurs. It is extremely important to include first, second , 
and third choices in an analysis of sex separation, since many students in 
the elementary and secondary ;will usually list a student of the same sex 
as their' first choice. This would not necessarily indicate that the group 
as a whole maintains rather rigid sex distinction in its interaction. 

Subgroups. Subgroups frequently occur on the target in the fprtxi of 
triangles, squares, pentagons, or other small closed groups when the pupils 
choose each other and make a few choices outside of this select group. As 
in the case of sex -separation, it Is important to determine whether the 
apparent subgroups which occur when first choices are plotted are maintained 
through second and third choices. If this is not done, the exclusiveness 
of the subgroup may be overestimated. To avoid this^ the teacher can be led 
to refer to the matrix table and examine all the choices of the pupils in 
the subgroups. It is important, however, to note the presence or iabsence 
of lines of communication which may link some subgroups with others. 

Other characteristics of subgroups which should be included in the analys 
are the sex of the members and the number and identity lof S.P.P' s or S,R„P's 
which may give. the. teacher a better idea of the social status of the group. 
It 13 also useful to compare the plotted characteristics with those overt 
characteristic noticed by the teacher in everyday activities. 

Concentrated social preference ,^^^ :T^ majority of the social preference 
may be attributed to a few individuals of the class. Tltis 'is indicated when 
several pupils appear in Band 5 of the most-preferred target, few in the 
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S t^^t ^^^t^^ th. 0„t„ baP..=. It i» hypothesized 

m-class behavior eL l„ an ftJe ^'J''"' intaraats. 
the group. ' ■' »» ««empt to ascertain underlying- values of 

to a"L'fu«^orL"ihL"*th^^"r;re"^f^^^ 1°=' f.^ ?r^"rr \= 

.re^„any in Ban. , ,e„ in the .Kpi^^erhana! tS" Jnrir^L^ier^;^:,::^:,, 

P-P^^^^^M-^'^.tl.^Tf^'t^^^ of individual 

types can be observed- lltl T t'^' least preferred targets. Four 

sp?it pupil, Sp^"i;i -inl'ich'th'e p J jraXlfi?:ntf,^' a significantly 
on the most-preferred tisrget a slgnitlcantly preferred pupil 



M 
o 
s 
t 



h^ast Preferred Target 



P 
r 
e 
f 
e 
r 
■ r 
e 
d 

T 
a 



Significantly 
preferred pupil 

Significantly 
ignored pupil 



Significantly 
rejected pupil 



Significantly 
ignored pupil 



Type I 
S.S.P, 


Type ri 
S.p.P. 


Type III 
" ■S.R.P., 'v. 


Type IV 



g 



significantly rejected oHfi lefi^ T ""^ ""'f-P-^^ferred target and 

pupil appear^ . • a"i1nif"icttly' J^^r^d p'u" i Z'^^I't^' '"^ 
and the Uast-preferred targets. uost-preferred 



In Type I\ the individual apoi->ars as an S.S.P. - a significantly preferred 
pupil on the most-preferred targat and a significantly rejected pupil on the 
least-preferred target/ The appearance of the same pupil in Band 5 on both 
targets may indicate the existence of group cleavages or the possibility of 
intri-group conflicts. When the choices given a pupil in this situation are 
analyzed, it is usually found that one group of pupils has giveri him a 
majority of choices on the most-preferred target. Such a situation waij 
described by a history teacher who stated that Whenever the class was 
divided into discussion groups he had to take care that Bill, who was very 
well liked by many of the pupils, was not placed in with members of another 
group who for some reason could or would not work with him. /\ pupil in 
Bill's situation would have difficulty in influencing the entire class 
toward a goal, since his attempts would usually serve to intensify the 
differences between the group of pupils who gave him their most-preferred 
choices and the group who gave him their least-preferred choices. 

Type II corresponds to the pupil who is significantly preferred on the 
most-preferred target and significantly ignored on the least-preferred target. 
Such a pupil has a great potential to influence the entire class because he 
is well liked by a significant portion of the class and is not rejected by 
others to any appreciable degree^ 



Precautions for Interpretation 

1. The results of a sociometric study give only the social structure- in 
existence at the time of adrainistration; these results (peer choices) give 
no reasons as to why the structure exists. Rather, the sociogram provides 
only a starting point for investigating the possible reasons for this group 
structure. Until the teacher is aware of the actual group structure, however, 
little can be accomplished in influencing it, 

2. The conditions of sHiministration may influence the results to the 
point of distorting the true picture. Factors such as teacher-student 
rapport, student co-operation, teacher-sensitivity and skill^^^^i^^^ 

tlie class for the activity, mood of the group, specific tinie of adminis- 
tration, and type of question asked the students may have varying effects. 
These conditions are discussed in the earlier section on administration. 
They must be kept in mind when analyzing and interpreting results o 

3. Sociometric data alone provide the teacher with no information 
regf^rdiug the psychological make-up of individuals included in the study. 
Thf fact that a pupil receives no choices does not imply that he has with- 
drawn psycho-logically but only that he has been excluded by the group - a 
situation which may be due to a wide variety of factors. The PPP Behavior 
Profile can help the teacher determine these factors. 
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4. The social structure of a classroom group i^iay be highly subject 
to contxnued change and modification in a mobile community. Friendships 
come and go among children at various developmental levels. For this 
reason it is much more sound to administer a series of sociometric 
studies and to assess these changes as they occur. Under such circumstances, 
snitts xn subgroups and changes in a specific individual' s position within ' 
the group can be noted. One particular question is extremely importaiit: Does 
a significantly preferred rejected, or ignored pupil maintain.^this status 
consistently over a period of time? 

Interpreting Miss Popplns ' Sociometric Data 

Miss Popplns noted the following about her class; . 
1- The class vas fairly well integrated. 

2. There was normal sex separation on both variables. 

3. Th«re were no closed conanunicatipn systems. 

4. Child #2 (Bill) is th^ class '^leader": If Miss Poppins can. motivate 
hlai the teat of the class will be positively influenced. 

5. Tli> general pattern of choices and the names of SPP»s, SRP^s, and SIF's. 
Sec page 162. 

Miss Poppins decided to re-do the sociometric procedure at the end of 
the first semester to assess any shifts that may have occurred. She wil 1 
be working on the behavior problems which appear to be ffiaking #8 (Mike) 
significantly rejected, and the withdrawal of #11 (Susatia),w^ contri- 
bute to her being ignored. The fallow-up sociogram will help her determine 
if she has been successful in these endeavors. 
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Self Appraisal Inventory 



Description and Ratlon^<.li ^. 

This iBventor^ / vhlch was^develo^ ^-^^ ^ ^ 
"Instructional Objectives Exchange," '^^'^^^^^.^ ^°^'^,J;"3i°;'i3es. 
of 'Children. In addition, there are six cpt.onal. P^^f^^^/^^^^^f 
Children respond to each question, see page , it reao oy p 

a mark through "yes" or "no" on their response sheets. 

. This self report device attempts to secure, in a rather straightforward 
fashion rchild^s responses to questions which^pertax^ four aspe 
th'e self concept. Three of these four dimensions^ (family, peer scnoi 
a« "Ld as arenas in which one' s self concept has ^^^J^^^^^^ 
formed. A fourth dimension reflects a more general, global estimate ot 

self esteem. 

. : Ex,.4.les of ,3=h dimanslon (for which ,uhs==le .f^J^S'" 
i„ the inventory) ate SSI"^^"^^;^ (g^^'r" ' ••wiS 

grades if you want to? 

, ^ r;in hp seen that if a child wished no answer 

From these examples it can oe seen *.iicii. i-i. ^ ^^^^ m ohr it 

IZlLZl n'b: miSi^elby administering^^^ a way 

that the anonymity of the respondent is both real and perceived. 

Directions for Administratio n , 

The_Se^^ ^^"'^''^ 
1. AH forty items may be used, and a single score obtained, yielding a 
global estimate of self concept^ 

2 A shorter version. ■ consisti^ of items one through twenty, may be .sed , 
to yield a global estimate of self concept. 

Xhee„Utefott,:«e„^^^ 

:t^::kor"nelf^eoSptr'?Si:^l^he tec^ 
purposes. 

Only those subscaWs representing the dimensio 
adinitiistered. 



3. 



Items which represent each rlic subscalos w1 f.l in the Self Appraisal 
Inven tory arc as follows: 

Peer ; Iteins 1, 5, 0, 13, 17, ?J. , 23, 25, 30, 33, 36, 37, 38; 

Family : Items 2, 6, 10, lA, 18, 32; 

School : Items 3, 7,J1, 15, 19, 24, 26, 28, 29, 3A , 39, 40; 

General ; Items A/8, 12, 16, 20, 22, 27, 31, 33. 

It has been found that children oi kindergarten age and above are able 
to complete the entire inventory (that is, forty items) in approximately 
twenty minutes, after practice activities are used as recommended. 

The following practice activities should be used prior to beginning 
the measure to insure that the children understand the procedure for indi- 
cating their r^ ..ponses: 

1. On the che ard, draw a series of response boxes similar to those 
on the response sheet: 



Yes No 


Yes No j 


Yes No 


Yes No 1 


Yes No 


Yes No ! 



(Do not distribute the actual response sheets until the chlldr-c-n 
are ready to begin the inventory.) 

Clearly identify the written words *'yes'* and "no" for the children. 
Have individual children identify the words; confim the correct- 
ness of each child's response. 



3. 



Demonstrate the proper marking of the responses (y^s, j)/) 
that only one word is to be marked in each box. 



Empba.si 



Have differiiiat children come to the board to answer as many ot the 
following practice items as are deemed necessary. With children 
who can already discriminate bet-ween *'yes" and **no" responses, 
few, if any, of these practice exercises may be needed. Note 
that on items J c, e , and f, all children are not expected to 
answer ii:^.^ntically. Confirm the correctness of each child' s 
responses. 

ao Are you a child? 

b. Are you a train? ; 

c. Do you have a brother 

, ^ dy^^^^^ D^^ . 
■ e,,V:' Dp ,you' have, a- sister?',- v ■. 
;":f . ,/;'Do 'you, ■like\. to . -sing?^' 




ERIC 



Two methods of identifying the response boxes are provided. The 
picture £5 on the left in each box may be used with childre'n who are unabh^ 
to identify the numerals one through forty. If the pictures are used, 
they should be identified before beginning the inventory. The pictures 
are: face, i^tar, bell, cat, telephone, flower, clown, house, dog, 
umbrella. When administering the instrianent, the administrator should 
check on each item to make sure children are responding '^in the box with 
the . . Children who are able to read numerals may prefer to use 
these rather than the pictures; they are located on the right of each bo/,, 
Tlie administrator should identify the correct numeral before and arter 
reading each question, \ 

^ ■ • ' i ■ ■ ^ ' • , , . 

Remind the children that for many Iquef-cions, eitlier answer may be 
correct, although only one answer will; be true for a particular child. 
Therefore, they need not worry if anothc-ir child's answer is difrereni 
from their own. ; 

Do not permit the children to verbalize their answers when responding. 

In some cases, administration may be easiest if conducted with a 
small group of students* at a time, rather than with the entire class at 
once. , "■ .-^ ' 

Scoring the Self Appraisal Inventory ' • 

Scoring templates are prepared by cutting out each positive resprnse 
on the scoring guide. The templato is then placed over tlia correspond inr; 
student response sheet and the number of responses appearing through the 
cut holes are counted. One point is given for each. Subscale scores can 
be figured, using the guidelines above each response on the scorintj templatc-s. 

Average scores for a group of pupils, for the entire inventory or fo r 
a particular subscale, may be computed by summing the score for all pi'pi] 5 / 
and dividing by the number of pupil s in the group . ' • / 

Johnny's Self Appraisal Inventory / 

Miss Poppins knew that- Che way a child saw himself as an ind.vld-,al 
and as part of a group, would profoundly effect his learning abilitv. Sh, 
decided to give Johnny the Self Appraisal Inventory, page 171, to I'ot .n 
estimate of his self concept. She- circled Johnny's responses that wcVe 
negative^in nature, and noticed that they were mostly school related. ' ' 

nn '.'^^^f ^-^--f ^'^^iew Tiine" was an important part of every school d.y 

individual: conferences that either a student 0 the teacher con7d rerpcst. 

m!% ?f a"' arranged a Personal Interview witn Johnny after going over ■ ) 

his S_elf Appraisal Inventory. She told him that she realized chat school 

i ''"^ difficult for him in the past. This was a new vear an.! ' 

Mie was going to make sure that Johnny woiUd have work that he would be ' 
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JOHNNY DOE'S 
RESPONSES TO 

THE SELF AFPR.'MSAL INVENTORY ^^'^^ Appraisal Inventory 

YES 1, Are j^ou easy to like? 

m 2. Do you often gei in trouble at home? 

m / ^^"^ ^ Sood talk in front of your class' 

fjr ■'• °° y°" wish you were vourger? 

NO 5. Do you usually let other-children have their wav' 

YE^'- 7° Are you an Important person to your family? ' 
. fe' p' often feel bad :in school? ' 

v^- 8. Do you like beir.?! just what you are? 
iYES" in ^^^^"«^s? 

(#v\;V °°*^s your family want 

ii. Are you a good re.ader? 

• jgg^ :2, Do you wish^^^ 

YES if* n^^ ° ^■''^^'^'^^^^^ 

" CP- D^^r - IJ^ them? 

W °° °ften want to give up in school? 

vj^ro 16. Can you wait your turn easily' 

Are you'^oof in you would liJcu: to run away fro. hon.e? 

S^- -^r, r! ^ your school work? 



NO 20, Do you; of ten braak y^^^^ 

NO _21. Do inost children have fewer friends than you? " 

r -a //i. Are you a good child? 

IS 9A* children better liked than you? 

^ ^ 25^ Se vorone'o^^^^^^^ ■ 

^ 26. Are rhe^things you do at school^ 
Yti> 27. Do you like being you? ^ 

28. Can you get good grades if you 

Can you forget r^ost of what you learn? 

NO 3? n ^^''"^ scaiething to say, do you usually say it 

il' ?° ^^^^ "^P^^*^ ^^^ily at home? ^ 
NO 33. Do. you t ."ten feel ashamed of yourself? 

children'"' >'°" ^-"t of the other 

To |: pL^^;,--^^^^ c\\Ltntth:r;^ur ---^ 

nu 37. Arc you hard to be friends with? , 

^ 3 : DolouTftL^flL'irh"'." '"^""^ >'-"8er th.„ you? 

- ypq An r .^'^ ^^^^ to talk , to your class' 

: *™?'"""" finish their' .chool^^^, „or. ,„ic.ly 
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c;ble to do. She was going to help him with every new concept unlril he 
Uuiroughly understood it before she went on to something new. School was 
going to be a happy place where they would he working together as a family. 
She would like Johnny to help other classmates with things he was good at 
and they in turn would help him. For instance, Johnny was so superior in 
sports, that she would have him be the class coach and help others develop 
baseball batting and football kicking skills. Miss Poppins niade sure that 
Johnny knew that be could come to her about any worries or probleiES about 
school and she would help him solve them. 

Johnny left his conference with Miss Poppins feeling verv s.of:d ^Mu 
himseli:, his class and his teacher., ■ ... r:..":''-' '^'^y . 



"PPP'^V Classroom Behavior Rating Scale 

The VPP Classroom Behavior Plating Scale is composed of identification 
guide linris and pertinent questions for analyzing behavioral symptoms 
exhibited in educational situations. Each question is provided with five 
answers along a sliding scale from inappropriate to appropriate bchavi nr. 
The teacher picks the answer that best describes the child; A pro fil e 
of the student's behavior becomes apparent so that appropriate managcmoiU. 
and educational procedures may be facilitated by the teacher. It is 
suggested tiiat judgments are not made until there hSH been a three vjcek 
observation period. 

This Instrument can be easily uped in a larce cla ss. It will point 
out w hich g^tudents should be plotted on the PPP Beh a vior Profile for a 
more definitive pinpointing of problem behavior ^ 

Johnny 's"PPP" Classroom Behavior Rating Scale 

Class had been in session for three weeks. Miss Poppins knew her 
students well enough and had observed them long enough to complete a 
«»ppp" Classroom Behavior Rating Scale for each one. She had Johnny Doe * s 
before her, page 173-176, Filling out the Rating Scal6 really made her 
think about Johnny and his relations to\his ;peers and his teacher in all 
types of situations* She knew' that his out of seat behavior was disturbing 
to her and to the entire class. Was it that the work was too hard and 
frustrating, or too long and boring? Perhaps Johnny needed a more 
structured day, with activities scheduled in shorter time spans. Since 
he seemed to work better in small group situations , Miss Poppins decided 
to develop pfojects where small groups having similar interests could plan 
a report far the class. She was pleased-that she could make so many 
educational decisions from her '*?PP" Classroom Behavior Rating Scale. 
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nppjjr, . 

Classroosi Behavior Ratlii^T; Scale 



Student Name J Q /-j , \ rs^j J J C No> Date_^ ^^e,j£ 

ELeaee rate the student on the following items. Check the statement that bejiit deacrlbea 
the student. Make your Jiadgment after three weeks observation tiwe, MAKE OSU-Y ONE 

CifflECK P5R 12m. 

1. OUJ OF SEAT BEHAVIOR (Peerc) 

Vhat behavioral effect does the above named student have on other class members? 



Out of seat behavior / Out of seat behavior \ Often out of seat Seldom out of Out of 

serious bother to Wlstracting to others J but aot disturbing seat without seat only 

others ^/ asking after 

I — asking 

2. OUT OF SEAT BE3IAVI0R (Teacher) 

What behavioral effect do^'S the above named sttjdent have on y as 
a teacher? 



Out of seat behavior /' Out of seat behavior / Often out of Seldom out of seat Out o*f 

serious bother to { requires much y seat but not 'without permission seat only 

you V. attenrtion ^-^'^''^ problem with 

^ I , ■■ — — —-^ permission 

3. TAIKING OUT BKHAVIOR 

How often does the student exhibit inappropriate . verbal behavior? 



Constantly talks Often talks /Occasionally talks] Rarely talks Never tallcs out 
out without out without [ out without / out without without permission 

permission permission V^rmlssion " permission 

1+. GROUP PAKTICIPATIOK 

How often does this student make positive contributions to class related 
discussions? 



Never takes part 
in discussions 



Barely takes part 
in discussions 



Occasionally 
takes part in 
discussions 



Usually takes 
part in group 
discussions 



/ Always takes parx 
; in group 
V discussion 



5. AGGRESSrmffiSS 

How much "acting out" behavior does he exhibit * 



Behavior seriously 
harmful to others 



Behavior must be 
watched closely 



Occasionally a 
behavior problem 




Never a 

belia''n.or 

problem 



6. PHEH RELATIOIiGHIPS 

How is he accepted socially by other class ^meiabers? 



Avoided hy all Avoided hy most, Accepted by most Liked by most, /'IiiKed by all 
other students liked by few stMents avoided by a few (^^^students 

T. GENERAL AOTTTTJDE TOWABD PEERS 

Vhat is- this strident 's attitude toward other c3jl^b members? 



Never tries to 
make friends 



Rarely cakes 
friends 



Occasionally 
makes friends 



Usually makes 
friends 



' A3.ways makes^ 
friends with 
.other student! 



ident^ 



8. DISTRACriBIUTY 



Is he etble to continue working, although minor distractions occiar? 



Loses concentration 
at slightest 
distraction 



Finds it very 
difficult to 




maintain 
concentration 



Can concentrate 
for short 
period? 



Becomes so 
absorbed 
oblivious to- 
surroundings 



Good 

ooncent ration 



.9* INITIATION OF ASSIGNMEIgS > 

Is the student able to initiate assignments? 



Never 

initiates 

assigimienta 



Needs excessive 
prodding to 
initiate 
assignments 



Needs occasional /Usually initiates \ Always initiates 

prodding before / taaks independent- j assignments 

initiating I ly independently 

assignment — " "' 



10. COMPIEPION OF ASSIGNMEOTS 



Is the student able to follow through on independent assignments? 



Never compjietes 
task 



Rarely completes 
task with 
excessive 
prodding 



Occassionally 
completes task ' 
with prod(?iiig 



Usually completes 
task independently 



Always c omp 1 e t e s 
task 

independently 



11. BIPULSIVlirr 



How painstaking and exact is this student in his work? 



Haphazard^ ~ Usually inexact 
hopelessly slipshod, may 

:-careless.-work^..-«««turi2«:out precisa. 

; work on occasion 



Can do a good 
Job if pushed 



carelsss and 
inexact 



Usimlly 
painstaking^ 

lapses poor work 



''Very exact, 
careful end \ 
painstaking in \ 

oall work : 



15. GENERAL ATOJTOTE TOV/AKD SCHOOL 

What is this student's attitude toward school work? 



Openly resentful, 
no interest in 
school 



Vague feeling of 
resentment, 
interest hard to 
arouse 



Inattentive and 
indifferent 



Interested in 
most work , 
occasionally J 
bored / 



jEnthut^iastic, 
f eager each day 



13 EMCfTICNAI. COrrTROL 

V How does this student respond emotionally 



Reacts violentlj^ 
Trtien no 

provocation exists 



Usually uncontrolled 
emotions; may attempt 
to hide when 0llght,ly 
provoked 



May attempt 
control; but 
just as often 
will display 
feelings 




Usually controls 
emotional 
outbursts 



7 



controlled, 

accepts 

society 

limits in 

expressing 

emotions and 

chooses 

alternative 

"behavior 



1*^. BISINHIBITED - IKPUI5IVOT 

How often does this student respond without forethought? 



Always performs 
(actions and words) 
without forethought. 
Responds without 
considering 
consequences 




Occasionally 



Rarely 



Never 



15- PERSKVERATIOH 

How often does this student continue a task inappropriately? 



Always continues 
a task (action; words 
or topic) far beyond 
appropriateness of 
actiTrity 



Sometimes 



'Occasionally^ 



Rarely 



Kever 



16, .CHILD FUNCTI ONS HSST W • 

' ■■ . , 1,1,. ■ o , ■ ; 

In what type of classroom -situation does this child function best? 



Large group 
teacher directed 



Large group 
self directed 




/Small group 
V teacher directed) 



Small group 
self directed 



One-tb-cne 
individual 
-stxpervta-i-on- 
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17. FRUSTRATION 



How does this child cope with frustrating situationa? 



lc\f tolerance 
for frustration 



'Withdraws from 
situation when 
inmedlate 
success is not 



^achieved ' 



Withdraws from 
Dituation after 
second 

unBUccessful 
attempt 



Me->03 several 
attempts at 
activity 
before giving 
up 



18. PEBFOBl-IANCE COMPE?rTnVS SmJA'tlOKS 

How does competition siffect this child's performance? 



"Behavior Bl'^'^y*' 
deteriorates in 
competitive; 
Bituatior.B 
(withdraws or 
becomes bully) 



Behavior 
deteriorated 
in sor.e 
conpetitiA'Te } 
\ situations J 



" Performs in 
competitive 
situations only 
with teacher or 
peer prodding 



Perfornifl 
adequately in 
competitive 
situations 



Copes veil 
vith extended 
frustrating 
situation 



Incentive 
derived from 
competition 



19. PASSIVENESS 

Does this child participate in group activities? 



Sa^ydreams, withdraim Shy, tijnid 



Difficult to / Participates \ 
3?artlcipate in / in most ' / 
group activities v activities / 



Participates 
actively in all 
group activities 



20. MOTIVATION (Reinforcement) 

What is the most successful reinforcement for this child? 



Iminedlate 
gratification 
needed (candy) 



Delayed >v 
gratification \ ■ 
of a substance \ 
nature (points I 
earned for J 
specific Item)/ 



""Sl^le 
Scholastic 
reward (star - 
g^jmraed labels) 



'Social re'^vard 
(smile, pat 
on back) 



Inner satisfac- 
tion in a Job 
vel2.-donc 
Long term goals 
high Interest 
level in all 
activities 



The FPP School Sentence Form 



ThiiS sentence completion form allows the child to express his feelings 
about school related topics in greater detail than is possible with the 
Self-Appraisal Inventory. It provides the teacher with valuable information 
and may be used at intervals to assess change in attitude and self-concept. 

Administration of the School Sentence Form 

Children who are able to read the sentence stems and write the answers/ 
are given the form and told to complete each sentence in any way they would 

* The teacher should read the sentence stems aloud and write the completions 
for children who are not able to complete the form themselves. Any response 
should be unconditionally accepted and the teacher should make no evaluative 
comments whatsoever. 

The first 20 sentences are given as a unit. Any, or all, of the supple- 
mentary sentences on page 2 may also be used' if the. teacher desires addi- 

w^u . vf°™^"°''-"^"y °^ the areas noted in the interpretation section 
which follows. 



Interpretation of the Form 

The School Sentence Form can provide the following .information: 

1. Areas of positive motivation . The rP«pnT>=oc. ,^^^o i -> /, ^ g 
13, 18, 19, 39 are especially helpful in identifying things which are 
motivating for the child. 

2. A^eas of negative motivation . The responses to items 2, 12, 15 23 
29, 36, 38, 40 identify things which are disliked by the child and ' 
likely to be avoided. 

^' ^^^""^ fnp^oc The responses to items 1, 2, 5, 7, 9, 

10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, 30, 35 may provide the teacher with a ' 
representation of the child's school self-concept and subject preferences. 

4- Feeling.9 about peer topics. The respc 3s to items 8, 17, 19. 22. 27 
28, 34 give a picture of the pupil's r Uon toward other children and 
peer situations. 

General Self -Concept. The responses to itews 3.4.7 9 12 13 15 

23, 24, 25 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36. 37. 38 39. 40, 41 42 provide 

a general picture of the child's feelings about himself. ^ 
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Prescribing from the Form 



It is usually beneficial for the teacher to discuss her interpretations 
±tm the form with the child^ in a short private interview. She \zay use this 
time to get additional information and to work with the child in developing 
prescriptions based on data from the Form and other PPP sources. 

Some examples of good procedure are: 

A, '*Bill, I see that you are interested in cars and motors. Are there 

a?ny words about them you would like to learn to read? Maybe we can get 
Sforoe books from the library about cars . . . etc." 

''Sue, I realize that arithmetic has been very difficult for you and that 
you really don't like it.. Let's work together to find the easiest way 
for yoB to work on arithmetic so that ycu can do iti First of all, we 
won't do any workbook problems. We havo. a new way of counting that is 
fun ... . , etc." 

C. "Ron, you say that Spelling makes you feel bad because it is so hard 
for you. Perhaps that is why you daydream or talk during spelling. 
cLet's try to work . together to make spelling easier and more fun for 
you. Are there any words you would really like to learn to spell? . . . 
etc.'' 



Johnny' s"PPP^' School Sentence Form 

A few weeks went by since Miss Poppins had used *'The Self Appraisal 
Inventory" with Johnny Doe. She felt that she would like to see if there 
were any changes in Johnny's self concept, and if she could discover 
additional clues to helping him in school. 

Miss Poppins decided to use a different format for getting similar 
information. She arranged another Personal Interview with Johnny. She 
told him that this was going to be a real interview with the class "Coach". 
She was going to start sonje sentences and he was to finish them. She 
would write down his answers like a newspaper reporter would. Miss Poppins 
used the 20 questions of the "PPP" School Sentence Form. 

Johnny 's answers to the questions (page 179) were very helpful to 
Miss Poppins. She found that he had ah interest in animals that she was 
unaware of. This could be used to an advantage in making his two difficult 
subjects, reading and spelling, more meaningful for him. She made a mental 
note to go to the ; library and get books on animals and sports at Johnny ' s 
approximage reading level. Two other boys in the class^-with the same inter- 
ests could start a project on animals and report it to the class. 
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Jo \AJ^i Do-e 



"PPP" School Sentence Form 



1. .1 like school best when. _tiifi. WQfk iS not, tO, hf^ldJO^mg^ 
.^2, The worst part of school is reading. 



'^■}.^ I would like to get good grades . 

4. When I grow up I don't know what I want to be. 
(_5i Reading I- wish I could. 



6. I am happy when p^npip 



7- I k"OW _a-lQt about anim;.lc, 



V.^/ When I lose a ga:ne I feeV t p.I h.H . 
9. I am good a sports. 



10. Arithmetic J,s fun some tlmA-^, 



11. My class is nice ? nd small. 



,02; I get angry when : in Y pgyentS trv to te;.rh mP, 
13. I would like to have a horsP. 



14. Writing .,;^g n^^ tg9 h.^rH-ig£. 



jnoj 



I can't go out vptf] T cfu dy at least an hr^nr. 
(16 J Spelling , is confusing. 



17,. Other children are mv friends. 

18. I laugh vjhen I plav with mv dog. 

19. It's fun to . play football and other sp orty 

20. School is for learnincj to do things better. 
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His:? Poppins decided that: she would make an appoinUncnl for a paient 
conference with Johnny's folks. She has to dlploniaticaily suggcsL LhaL 
they relieve some of the pressure they are p,iving hirn about school v;ork. 
Expecting Johnny to study for an hour right after school before letting 
him go out to, play is too demanding for a boy v/ith his problems. Perhaps 
Johnny and his parents could have a family conference and mutually agree 
to" a stt'dy time that allows him time to play after school but still commits 
him to an hour of review work. Miss Poppins would like the parents to 
reinforce school work that Johnny has been taught ^ not try to teach him 
new concepts , 

Miss Poppins ends the conference with a complimentary reference to 
the fine job Johnny is doing coachinf; his classmates in the playground. 
She also mentions how kind Johnny was to stray animals that wander into 
the school grounds. Yes, he has many fine characteristics that should 
make his parents very proud of him. 



erIc 
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SELF EVALUATIONS FOR Tii£ BLtiAVlOl^L FACTORS ARF.A 
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Behavioral Obiective 1 - Given behavioral observations, the t eacher will 
record this data on the PPP Behavior Profile wi th 957> accuracy. 

Evaluation 1 - The following shaet contains Miss PoppLns' observations of 
Umberto Under as recorded on the PPP Behavior Profile, page one.. Record tliiy 
information on the second page of. the profile and fill in the totals. 

Behavioral Objective 2 - Given complated PPP Behavior Profiles the teacher 
will identify pupil characteristics and academic correlates with 957. acctiracv. 

Evaluation 2 - Referring to the completed profile of LViberto Under, mls^'oL 
be described as: 

1. Aggressive? Yes No 

2. Overly talkative? Ye?: No ^ 

3. Withdrawn and introverted? Yes No 



Evaluation 3 - Is L'mberto's disturbing behavior related to social or academic 
situations? Cite three items th.at support your answer. 

Evaluation A - Refer to the Behavior Profile of Victor Valle, pa^e 1^5-186. 
Judging from his behavior, vhat appears to be Victor's main academic skill 
problem area? 

Behavioral Obi e ctive 3 - Given completed PPP Behavior Profile s, the teaciicr 
will identify appropriate prescriptions with 907a accuracy . 

Evaluation 5 - Miss Poppins decided to du .so^i^ething about Umberto's behavur/ . 
Looking at his Behavior Prof ile , which five o: these prescriptions are likclv 
to be of benefit ? 

a. Start Umberto with work immediately when he enters class in the nomine 
or from lunch. 

b. Avoid giving independent work. 

c« Give assignments for Umberto to go to when he finishes early, 
d* Give Umberto lots of free time. 

e. Go back to easier reading materials, 

f. Use the L-J Sociogram to plan grouping. 

g. Keep Umberto hear her in the- halls. 

h. Make assignments much more difficult, 

1. Refer to the Behavior Profiles of the classmates who pusii and slinvo 
Umberto or call him names* 
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A 1- TAi.-:s •^• T vrnio-rr ""ti^: ^'•';^'V• 



^ ^'>^^KKs NKCATivn cc:?'r:NTs Almoin- t[:\cho 



B 1- STAYS OUT OF ?EAT- WAST>K->5; AT^ r^ -j) r< 



B /»- L EAvcs crjii;; y nnrnrr PEr o^TSSTir: 



T'.'TAI. 



C 2- ACTS P.AHYI^M 0^ S1I.I.Y 



C 4- nANCS pnpK 



D I- a::!:oys Q-n^j-K sTir nf:NTS rw!S!'^:s. s-'-.vrs. ^-Tr:.'> 



p 2- r^i^TROYiLO^LZA^^ 



EKLC 



1 



li 



wccT-^r '-—msBr "^■xj.rs? ^r* ci^-f r., str- r— rrr-r.-^'TT?'* r 
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Evaluation 6 - Victor Vr)]le, pa^c 1857 186, requires excessive teacher attention 
in several situations. Are wcj r^afe in saying tliat Miss Poppins should ignore 
his attempts to ^^ain her attention .ho that this annoying behavior will be 
extinguished? 

Evaluation 7 - Give three ways in vjhich Miss Poppins will have to plan 
different programs for Victor than she will for Umberto Under, 



Behavioral Qbiective A - Given sociometric choices, the teacher will complete 
'd matrix table and L-J target with ^'^''^ accuracy - 
Evaluation 3 - Page IH7 shows the most preferred choices for Mi:. Wink's Class. 
Compute the "number of times selected", "weighted score", and "rank in class" 
rows on the matrix table- 

Evaluation 9 - Place the children in Mr. Wink's class on the L-.T target, 
page 188. Fill in all information as well as arrows for first choices. 



B ehavioral Ob jective 5 - Given completed L-J Socioc^rams , the teacher will 
identify pupil characteristics and social interactions with 907« accuracy . 

Evaluation 10 - Referring to the sociogram of Mrs. Xero*s class on page 
list the numbers of any 

SSP 



SIP 



SP? 



SRP 



Evaluation 11 - In Mrs. Xero's class one girl is constantly "tattling^' n - 
other children. She complains about them but avoids doing her own work. 
The other girls call her a ''sniveling brat". Tne boys just ignore her. 
Which child is she? 
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Kva I uat i on ') 



(•roup: ^^ii^l^'s Class 

Placement ; 

Girls on left 

■ioyc on right 

OrLl^' 1st choices are 
plotted 



Mutual choices 
One way choices 




Wei.^hred :vcores 

.Banci- 1: i-^ero point j; 

Band 2: 1-5 points 

Band '-^ point:^ 

Banc . ^'-'i 7-15 points 

^ O " : 1 oointG 
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- Significaaitly ignored 
pupil ( .01 level) 

^ Belov expected score 

" Expected base score 

.= Above expected score 

3i;.:nificantiy preferred 
pupil ( .01 level) 



Gen erel Inforr^at i orj : 

1. lie. of ::irls _ 

2. K'-:. of bovG 

3« Nco of mutual -^h:: L.".o.., 

No. of boy-girl ' 

t). No. of girl-bi.y ri-.i ■ 
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VariflV^le: iOST PREFERRED 



Cirl5 O 

Mtitufl]. choices 
One wtiy r: hoi ceo. 

Croup: 



Plgc epient : 

Girls on left 

Boys or» righ-t 

Only 1st choices are 
plotted 



IjfeigUteg Scores 

Bfu^J 1: 2jro points - Sipiiiificantly ignored 
pupil (.01 level) 

Band 2* l-^f points = Below ex:yecte(i 6c<^cre 

garni. -^J^ 6 points Exj:;ected base scoxfi. 

f:>>n<:. *t: 7-12 points := Attove. e)cpect©d ficong 

Band J: 13+ points - Significantly preferrea 
pupil (.01 level) 




EVALUATION 10,11,12513 
MRS. XERQ'S CLASS 




Another, girl is quite studious and is making a lot of improvement. She is 
sweet and helpful to the other girls and they tend to like her, but the boys 
call her names and consider her the '^teacher's pet". Who is she? 



There is a new boy in class who comes from another school. He gets along 
alright with everybody so far, and has made no *^enemies**. He has one friend 
in class that he knows from his neighborhood. Who is he? 



Behavioral Objective 6 - Given completed L«-J Sociograms, the teacher will 
identify appropriate prescriptions with 90% accuracy . 

Evaluation 12 - (A) Which two children should Mrs« Xero group with #4 for 
a game? 

5 & 3 

6 & 12 
10 & 7 

5 6c 12 

(B) Which two children should Mrs. Xero try to get interested in a new 
project in order to encourage acceptance by the whole group? 

Evaluation 13 - (A) Will #9 be better off grouped with boys or girls? 

(B) Number 3 is belligerent to other children. Which two children should 
not be seated near him? 

Behavioral Objective 7 - Given completed Self Appraisal Inventories, the 
teacher will identify areas of positive and negative self-concept with 
100% accuracy . 

Evaluation 14 - (A) Yolanda Young got the following scores on the Self 
Appraisal Inventory - Peer 5, Family 6, School 10, General 8* Does 
Yolanda have a poor self-concept in any area or areas? Which? 

(B) VJhich section of the PPP Behavior Profile is likely to show the effects 
of Yolanda* s poor self-concept? 

Evaluation 15 - Zorita Zoo is a friendly child and gets along well with her 
classmates. She has a severe perceptual problem which makes school work 
difficult. Tcom the question numbers below, check off the five you think 
she will answer in the "poor sal f -concept'* airection, 

12' 6 7 11 12 15 22 31 40 
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A NSWERS AND ClMTKiriA 
FOR SELF EVALUATIONS 
Behavioral Factors: Section 

Behavioral Objective 1 - Scorln?^,. I point for each correct total for a total 

17 points 

Cri teria - 16 points or more meets criteria 

Evaluacian 1 (bmberl:. Under)- See page 192 for correct PPP Behavior Profile, 
page 2, . 

Behavioral Objective 2 - Scoring - noted for each Evaluati on f.-r 3 . 

15 points 

Criteria - 13 points or move meets crit' r;-.i 
Evaluation 2 (thnhc-rto Under) Scorinr. - 1 point per answer 
1. Yes 

3. No • . 

Evaluation 3 - (Umberto Under) Scoring. - 2 points per answer 

Social Sitxiations - supported by: 

A. Peer situation total is the i\i.ghest 

Basic School Subjects and/or }^re-reqi:i site Skill ond/ n: ^vet:^ ^ 

totals at 0 . ^ . 

C„ Disturbance in situations suc.l; as Phys. Ed,,, the na] i , v.ei^" i ' r. 

c om p e t i t i V e g ame s , sport s 
Evaluation / - (Victor Valle) Scoring; - A points for correct answc;: 
Writing 



Behavioral Obiectivo 3 - Scoring - r.oted for each evcJluation for i t-->L-: 

?.2 points. 

Criteria - 19 p;=ints or more meets critt^.ri.o 
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Evaluation 3 - (Umber to Under) Scorim: - 2 points per correct answer 

1. A 

2. C . 

3. F 
^. G 
5. I 

Evaluation 6 - (Victor Valle) Scoring - 3 points 

NO - Victor needs teacher attention I'clated to specific academic skiM 
weaknesses in pencil tasks and writin.f^. Rather than ignoring Victor's 
requests for help. Miss Poppins should design a prescriptive pro'iran^ t- 
remediate his weaknesses. 

Evaluation 7 - (Umberto and Victor) Scoring - 3 points per ansver 

■Any three of the following?, (or cither) answers whicu cun bu- 
by the profiles . . 

1. She will have to plan class groupings more carefully for iJmbert^ to 
avoid dangerous peer situations. 

2. She can get Umbefto settled with a workbook and have him work independen 
. but Victor would he better off with a listening station for independent 

work. 

3. Victor is hindered by new and challenging assignments but Umberto r 
of a problem if his work is easily finished. 

^. Umberto needs a lot of positive reinforcement to build up lift; 
sc If "Concept . 

5. Victor will need a specific developmental program for writing. 

6. Competitive games should be avoided Cor Umber to. 

7. Vic Lor works bc>tter the smaller the group - small groups of friends 
with Umberto might lead to trouble. 



Behavior al Objective A - Scoring; and Criteria - noted for each Evaluati-n. 

Evaluation 8 (Mr, Wink's Class) - Scoring - 1 point tor each score for, o 

total of 21 points ■ 

Criteria - 20 points or more meets 
criteria 

Pav;e 194 shows the correctly scored Matrix table. 
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Evaluation 9 - (Mr. Wink's Class) 

Page 196 shows the correctly filled out target. AH information 
must be correct and all children must be placed in the correct band of the 
target to meet criteria. 

Criteria is met if there are no more than 2 errors in arrow directions 
or A-O marking. Leeway is given for poor placement within the correct 
band. 



Behavioral Obiectlve^ - Scoring - 1 point for response for a total of 8 

Criteria - 6 or more correct meets criteria 
Evaluation 10 - (Miss Xero's Class) 
SSP 11 



SIP no one 



SPP 12 
SRP 9 



Evaluation 11 

A #9 



B #11 



C #6 



B ehavioral Objective 6 - Scoring - 1 point per answer for a total of 4 points 

Criteria - 3 points or more meets criteria 

Evaluation 12 

A - 5 & 12 

B - 5 & 12 
Evaluation 13 

A - Boys 

B - 11 & 4 
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L- J. TAJHGEr 



(.'roup: 



MR. WIMK'S CLASS 



Placement ; 

Girls on left 

Boys on right 

Only 1st choices are 
plotted 



Weighted Scores \, 

Bajid 1: Zero points = Significantly ignored 

pupil ( .01 level) 



Band 2 
Band 3 
Band ii- 



1-5 points = Belov expected score 
6 points = Kxpected base score 
7-12 points = Above expected score 



1 ^ : 13+ points = Significantly preferred 
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pupil ( ;01 level) 



Evaluation 9 

•/arinble: Most Preferred 
Key: 

Girls O 
Boys £^ 
Mutual choices 
One way choices 




General Information s 
1. No. of Girls ^ 
2- No. of boys t 



3* NOo of mutiml choices (]]^ 
No« of boy-girl choices ) 
5, NOo of girl- boy choices 
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Behavioral (3biact:iv,^ 7 - Scoriiu-. - noted for eacli Evaluation f.-.r a total <, 

10 points 

Criteria - 8 poinL?; and above meets criteria 

Evaluation 14 - (Yolanda Young) ScorinR - 3 points for Part A and 2 points 

for part B 

A - YES - Peer 

B - Peer Situations 

Evaluation 1.5 - (Zorita Zoo) Scoring - 1 point per correct response 
7 
11 
15 

40 
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SECTION IV - PRESCRIPTION INTEGRATION 
Competency Statement 

in^ f*!!^!! ''f" prescriptions for teaching and integrate them 

into an individualized prescriptive pUn encompassing prerequI«Ue «^1U„ 
basic school .ubjects and behavioral factors. prerequisite sklUa, 

Behavioral Objectives : 

tMchlng through strength, with 90% .ccoracy '"d for 

17 t , * Answ ers 
Evaluation # _l-2 Pages 211 "onT 

^^"^^ completed Prescriptive Planning Pages, the teacher will 
Identify appropriate methods and materials with 90X Accuracy 

Evaluation # p^.es ni^ZU (215-216) 

re,uf;ementni:hlorLc™'^'^'' "'^ ~ ^^^^^^^ I— ."isi^e 
Evaluation # _4 Pages .^^^^ (216-217) 
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The preceding sections of the PPP arc comprehensive and provide the 
teacher with a multitude of prescriptive information. It is nov time to 
integrate the prescriptions which wer>d developed into a concise form which 
can be easily used on a daily basis. This is the goal of Section IV. 



Deficit Prescription Pages 

The Reception, Association and Expression Deficit Prescription charts, 
pages 200-202 are provided to show sasiples of symptom behaviors, suggested 
methods and materials to train deficit areas, and recommended teaching 
techniques using strengths. They are by no means complete guides but examples 
to which the teacher can add her own storehouse of knowledge. They may be 
used in completing the PFP Prescriptive Planning Page. 

The PPP Prescriptive Planning Page 



This foirm (see page 204) is designed for the teacher to prepare a 
summary of all her prescriptions on a single page. 

Pre«requisite Skills Prescriptions 

Pre-requisite Skills strengths and deficits from the Pre-requisi te 
Skills Sunmary Sheet are recorded in the first two columns. Skill areas 
which had composite ratings of 5 or above are checked in the strength column. 
Ones which had very high composites of 8 or 9 are starred to show they are 
exceptionally strong points and should be emphasized when teaching the Basic 
School Subjects. 

Skill areas which had composite ratings of 4 or below are checked in the 
deficit column. Ones which had composites of 0-2 are starred and should 
receive first priority in remediation. 

Pre-requisite Skills preacriptions are recorded in column 3. They will 
be the main guidelines for the selection of methods and materials. Pages 
46-47 should be reviewed for developing Pre-requisite Skills prescriptions, 

Basic School Subjects Prescriptions 

Basic School Subject strengths and deficits are recorded in the 4th 
column. The teacher can indicate the point where instruction must be 
started and any specific academic strong points. The Basic School Subject 
columns i^ust be regularly modified as the child progre^sses in each subject 
area« 

Basic School Subjects prescriptions are recorded in the 5th columon. 
Here the teacher will record methods and materials which use the child's \ 
pre-requissite ^strengths to develop academic ability. Methods should be . / 

changed or modified when necessary. 
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Pages B5*-^i4^ shoulcribe referred to for developing readltag prescriptions, 
100-lOA for m^*, 11(KS14 for vrriting, and I17-12D for spelling. 

Behavioral /Paq^gxs PrtEsiKrriptions 

BehaviiorB^^ Mich iseare recorded on the PPP Behavior Profile are noted 
in column 6?^ teac&er records the totals for each behavior grouping 

and stars ■^mxy'':m^Al ovisr 12, This indicates that the behaviors in that 
group presiEEtira generalized classroom management problem* 

Specific behaviors which were observed are also recorded along with the 
classroom Mtuations in which the behaviors were noted. They are starred 
if they had ra total of 5 or more. 

Behavioral prescriptions are recorded in the final column. They are 
based on alleviating the classroom situational factors. Behavior modifi- 
cation techniques may be included as well. Pages 152 and 172 will help in 
prescription planning. Self-concept and sociometric data can be included 
here &8 supportive information. 

Johnny Doe's Prescriptive Planning Page 

Miss Poppins assembled Johnny*;^: 

PPP Pre-requislte Skills Summary Sheet PPP Behavior Profile 

PPP Reading Skills Hierarchy PPP School Sentence Form 

PPP Spelling Error Analysis Checklist Self Appraisal Inventory 
PPP Diagnostic Math Checkliet 

. She had written prescriptions from each of the above as she went along 
(see indr^x for page numbers) » Now she wanted a useful means of assembling 
her prescriptive program. This would assure her that the prescriptions 
she had arrived at in each area would be consistent with her other prescrip- 
tive guidelines. 

Miss Poppins filled in a Prescriptive Planning Page (page 20A) and 
stapled it to the front cover of her folder or Johnny. The folder contained 
all of the pertinent worksheets and tect forms for easy reference and for 
comparison with futiire testing/ The folder also had Miss Poppins specific 
prescriptions which were developed into her daily lesson plan.. 

Looking at Johnny's Prescriptive Planning Page » Miss Poppins could see 
what widespread effects his auditory memory and sequencing deficits had on 
his acadamir jierfo nuance and behavior. Her maim objective .for the year 
would be^ to ^asiediatfee this weak area and to teacSr through hap tic and visual 
channels^ ibringi ng audition in gradually. 

Miss Pqpmins wismld have to determine the optiimal length and difficulty 
of varioiaa typess o£ttafiks so that Johnny would lEit become- frustrated. 
Multiple -gcarbai directions would have to be avoided. Johnny would have to 
receive |[iraissr:f or tecs academic efforts and encoairagement in his physical, 
artistic ^ndwrltinj^stren^ 
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N a ni B Johnny Doe 

Date 

Age_8_ Sex J^^ 




6 
0 

c 
1 

A 
•f 
I 
0 



I 



HZ] 





strengths, 
"particularly 
^tactile(c.g 

tracing 
-techniques) 
in teaching, 
Incorporate 
isual cues 
o develop 
auditory 
-nemory and 
sequencing 
"skills. 
-Use M.W.M. 
program. 



'on't over 
simplify 
concepts. 
He is a 
good thinker 
^nd needs 
intellectual 
stimulation. 
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Vocal 

repetition 
is a problem 
only due to 
auditory 

" receptive 

deficits. 

Use all 

expressive 
'hannels. 
develop 

ocali2stion 
through 
games, 

written cues 
.etc. ^ 



iiegln 

instruction 
with Initial 
consonants 
(Cfd,h,r,w) 

Good com- 

>ire hens ion 

and word 

usage. 



Introduce 
Regrouping 
of addition 
facts over 
ten. 



Tise color-' 
:oded phonicj 
jyateci. Use 
ynthest5:ing 
exercises 
"racing - us| 
laual cues 
terrill 
linguistic 
Readers, 
^Continental 
Press Mater- 
i-als, Exper- 

' ^PQ< Storlili 



neigfiiiorsf^? 
in 8«at» 

8"Sp??utes> 
yffbal, hn^- 
isned earlv 
difficult 



MOV* sway 

from Bill. 

Watch length 
and difficulty 
of assignment 



M 



^ fse visual 
^d Imagery 
Method. - 
Jse Cuisenai^ 
rods to de- 
velop under 
standing of 
^at is hap. 
^ening to thi 
lumbers adde( 
Jse abacus. 



-^-oizA&Iunent. 



— ^"^^ l^^gth 

long, diffi!^"^ difficulty 
cult assign- of assignments 
ments, audi- Remediate 
tory auditory. 



Distracting 
noises . 
Listening 
activities. 



w 

R 
1 
T 
I 

G 



Develop skill 
in cursive 
writing. 
Upper-case K 
Lower-case 
(p-s-w) 



Provide 
tracing 
activities 
to empha- 
sijce haptic 
and motor 
strength 



Have an 
individual 
weekly word 
list. 

Omissions 
Poor 

phonetics 



Use fight 

^9r spelllnj 
list. Empha 
size revi- 
sualization 
strength 



Not aggress 
ive. Good 
peer rela- 
tionships. 



1 

Tri-s to do 
work well 



\ 

\ 

— ! 



Avoid pure 
listening 
tasks. Build 

sicfffs^sfovly. 
Ignore noises. [ 



.Have him help 
peers with his 
strong areas. 
Good at sports 
etc. 



Encourage 
and support 
good work. 



Daydreams Use self- 
(Listening ^Ppraiaal 
tasks) Self.Inventory. 
blame* (wher^^'^e lop «ielf« 
criticized) [concept. Pruisev 



19 - * 

Needs much* 

teacher 
attention^ 
Give.d up * 
easily^ 
Watch audi- 
tory, verba 
and reading 



:oncep _ , _ 
rjWoid list 



:en» 



reneral aca- 
lemie and 

temedial 

progranming. 



When grouping Johnny, both similarities of academic need and socio- 
metric data would be taken into account. 



The PPP Methods aad Materials Chart 

The teacher of a learning disability class is wise to have as many books 
on remedial games, etc. as possible. The more material she has to work 
with, the more flexibility she has in prescribing. 

Just as she has to organize prescriptions for a child, the teacher 
has to organize the prescriptive uses of the materials that are available 
to her. The PPP Ifethods and Materials Chart (psge 2Q6 ) provides a format 
for listing available games, programs, books, etc., and planning their 
most efficient use. 

Each page of the chart has rowa for three materials or activities. 
For convenience of reference, each of the three should deal with the same 
subject and concentrate on similar specific skills* They can be categorized 
by ganies, workbook pages, or any other convenient reference. 

The material or activity is listed in the first column along with any 
necessary information such as competitiveness, number of players, location, 
etc* 

Under the "Reception" column the teacher notes the receptive channels 
required and any specific receptive skills which are developed or necessary. 

Under the '^Association" colxmm the teacher notes the necessary associa- 
tive skills. 

In the "Expression" column the teacher notes which expressive channels 
are required and any specific expressive skills which are developed or 
necessary. 

The result of the three pre-requisite columns is to provide a sufficient 
analysis of the task demands for the teacher to plan usage with specific 
children. 

Remedial usage is planned in one column and instructive usage is 
planned in the second. A material or activity is remedta l ly useful when 
it can help develop a deficient skill in a child .without becoming frustrat- 
ing , 

It is instructively useful when it is using the child's , strong channels 
to teach the subject or specific academic skill noted at the top of the 
page. 

This plan will enable the teacher to use a single activity in many ways 
and to meet different individualized n^Ms. It is the start of a total 
cltissroom program* 
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G'XjJECT 



SPELLIMG 



SPECIFIC SKILL BLENDING/CL0SUF{E 
CATEGORY ^ GAME 



a-- 

1 



METHOD/ 
.VATERIAL 



HA^GMA^J 

children fill 
letters in 



CLOSURE 
blanks to forln blending 



word . 

can use for 
reinf. any 
set of wrrds 
(spelling, 
vocabulary) 

competitive 
for group not 
Jjadi]i£ 



SCRABBLE 

set available 
in ,Mrs. Xero** 
room. 



RECEPTION 



and 
sequencing 

memory of 
letter patter*! 



_ASSCCIATIO?-f \ EXPRE5SI0M 



cogniti on 

sound /sy mbol 

vocabulary 



builds 
on past 
exoerience 



verbal 

(leader must 
write letters 
on board also) 



PUPILS 

.REMEDIAL \ INSTRUCTIVE 



visual 



closure, 
blending, 
children builii sequencing, 
words on 
board. 

indiv. compet 



cognition 
evaluate nn 
vocabulary 



set on mimeo 
graph, taken 
from various 
sources. All 
levels. (in 
folder mater- 
ial file). 

No compet itl.oA 
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visual 

memory 
closure, 
sequencing 



builds on 
past experien 
ce. 



Manipulative 



must arrange 
chips to form 
words and must 
place on 
board. 



Ann & Bob 
for vis.clo 

Pete for 
word memory 



Everyone 
else to reinf. 
spelling and 
vocab. 

Use espec. for 
Johnny to 
teach words 
through visual 
channel. Also 
Mike tn avoid 



indiv. comreti tion.. 



Ann t Bob 
for vis.clo 

Pete for 
word memory 



cognition 
Associative 



Everyone but 

Susan and Jn<^^ 
(poor manip, ) 
for word build inn, 
dictionary use. 
spelling and 
vocab. 



Writing 



.Memory 

Divergence 
Naming 
Evaluation 
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Susan for 
aasoc. memory 

Johnny for 

naming. 

specific 
puzzles to 

remediate 
indiv. probs . 



Everyone for 



word bui Idino 
and definitions. 
Especi^illy Mike 
for non-comceti t . 



Page 206 shows a sanple sheet done by Miss Poppins, It includes thr< 
games stressing spelling, especially the blending and closure of written 
words. All three tasks are visual but while their receptive components 
are similar, they differ in their associative and expressive elements. 

Miss Poppins keeps her Methods and Materials Chart from year to year 
and has developed her own "retrieval system". At the atart of a new year 
Miss Poppins covers the used pupil section and begins noting prescription 
for her new children. When she finds something that works well with a 
child she circles the child's name.. If she has a child with very similar 
needs in the future she can find the items which are most likely to be 
successful. 
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so LONG, JOHNNY DOE 



Look, look, look. 
See Johnny Doe. 
Didn't Johnny grow? 
See the happy glow. 
Johnny now can read, 
Johnny now can add. 
Johnny's very glad. 
He's no longer bad. 
' Miss Poppins surely knew 

What she had to do. 
The way she would procede 
to focus on each need. 
Her guide for SLD 
Was the PPPj; 

Johnny Doe has been in Miss Poppins' sel':-contained learning disability 
^rov dfi\r -<lividualieed program that .he devised for hin. 

rr/d to /"T'' fP-^«""« in specialised activities and assignments 

/ ""^^^'.^ ^° ^ ^^"^ '^""^^ Johnny's behavior and self- 

his^t^^H^r''''' ^'^^^^<>^^^y- He now was eager to learn and n^liitained 
his attention for progressively longer periods of time. "amcamea 

Miss Poppins felt that Johnny was now ready to be fused with -*h^ i- 
^'Zll'r%Tet°' activities in which ha could^.xLu oH I^i^f^i" 
wh^re he c!u!d S^Id M ' with children his own age^i. situations 

iiere ne couid hold his own. Since Johnny had such good gross motor nUiia 

leader of^Jis^^L^riotd b«ca.e .,„ad 

in thl^l ne'^t activity Miss Poppins arrangbd for Johnny was to be included 
in the art sessions wi£:h his new class friends. Johnny's excellent linf 
motor^control assured her that he would succeed in tMs endeavor! : 
a itH^'r r; r^^^^ physical Education and Art teacher to ^eU thetn 
a little about Johnny and his problems. She suggested that they make su^e 
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that Johnny was at the front of the class, in direct line of vision with 
the teacher when instructions were being given. And. if at all possible 
to give only a few directions at a time. 

Miss Poppins thcR had a conference with the principal. Together they 
discussed which teacher on Johnny's grade level would be suited for Johnny's 
fusion for academic subjects. They needed a structured person who maintained 
fo^ rr.vi.i ^« teacher they selected was brought If 

for a review of Johnny Doe's case. Misa Poppins showed her Johnny's Ipp 
tt^ ^-^d Prescriptive Planning Page. She told her that Johnny was ready for 

f^ .r^est? i« '° '•'S"'" class progran.. With only a 

few suggestions or procedure and method. Johnny would succeed in learning 
new computational math. Special provisions would have to he made for Johnny 
when word problems were introduced to the class. Each new concept taugSt 
to Johnny would be re-lnf oread in Miss Poppins' class. 

Johnny's school program has now gone from a self-contained class to s 
llTtt Ta^I . His homeroom would be the Resource class 

and he would be fused out for specific activities. Miss Poppins felt that 

he could be^resourced out for Language Arts also. When that time came 
Johnny would be ready for a new school program. He would be assigned to a 
regular cless homeroom and would be resourced out to the special class for 
special help and tutoring as needed. 

Miss Poppins' Ultimate goal for Johnny and all her children was place- 
ment back in the regular class and the mainstream of education. A school 
climate allowing a free-flow of movement between special education classes 
and regular classes provides the best means possible for individualization 
of instruction according to needs for all students. The PPP Sequential and 
Hierarchical Teaching Design, page 21G , shows a suggested progression of 
prograinming for schools. 
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SELF EVALUAriONS FOR THE PRESCRIPTIVE INTEGRATION AREA 



wnrfr^hl^^^^'^''''' ^ " Giv^" Deficit. Prescription charts, the tear,h>.r 
Will identify appropriate methods and materiala for remediati ng «eaknP^^P« 
and for teaching thro ugh strenszths with 90^ accuracy . " . 

E valuation , 1 - Write one activity to remediate each of the following deficits: 

a. Difficulty with activities involving touch. 

b. Can't identify sounds, 

c. Is not creative. 

d. Shows little connnon sense. 

e. Has difficulty with blocks, beads and puzzles. 

f. Has difficulty expressing ideas vocally. 

Evaluation 2 - Answer true or false. 



b. 



A child with poor Tactile Perception should be taught 
through auditory or visual channels. 

A child with poor Sensory Integration should always be 
taught first through the haptic senses. 

c. A child with poor Associative Memory cannot use mnemonic 

devices. 

ci. The teacher should let a child express his ideas verbally 

if he is poor in Conceptual Motor Expression. 

Behavioral Ob] ectivft ? - Given completed Prescriptive Planning Pag^« the 
teacher will identify appropriate met h ods and materials with 90 % a ccuracy . 

Evaluation 3 - Answer the following for Peter P. Pickle, usin>^ his PreeciipU 
Planning Page which follows. 

a. Develop one activity Peter's teacher can use in remeManing his 
Haptic deficits. 



b. In what way can Sociometric data help Peter's teacher improve his 
self esteem? 



c. Should Peter be given writing assignments bn the board? 



d. What arithmetic techniques should not be used with Peter? 
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Evaluation 3 



ERIC 



Slight Brain Damage 
from car accident 



amp Pete r P. jzkl 

Date 

Age_z Sex _m. 



PPP PRESCRIPTIVE PLANNING 



PAGE 



H 
A 



PRERStiUISrrE SfCILLS 



v/ 



S 
0 

c 
I 

A 

I 
0 
K 



E 
X 
P 
R 
E 
S 
S 
I 
0 
N 



FRESCRIPTION 



Remediate 
Elaptic Area 
leach both 
through 
visual and 
auditory 
channel. 



Good 
thinker. 

No 

Associative 
problems . 



Use verbal 
expression 
Ln teaching. 
Try Purdue, 
ICephart, 
etc. to 
develop 
-DOtor skills 
suid 

oordination 



B.4i5IC SCHOOL SflUKCTS 



Consonant 

blends. 

Vowel 

digraphs. 

Contractions. 

Good 

comprehension 



PRESCRIPTION 



Renaming 
to tens 
and hundreds, 
Subtraction. 



Pooi^^ 

manuscript. 
Copying 
letto2rs and 
numerals. 



Any state- 
adopted 
basal 
reader. 
Avoid work- 
books. (In 
regular 
class for 
reading.) 



Oral drill 

and 
f lashcards . 
Problems 
with little 
writing. 



Good oral. 
Uig^;h second 
grade work^ 



Tracing 

activities. 

Color cues. 

Large 

spaced 

paper. 



Good. 

(In regular 
class for 
'spelling. ) 
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BCoAYlOH 



m 



rieignbors* 
(during hap- 
ticn physical 
education^ 
writing and 
games. J 



Makes dis- 
tracting 
noises - 
Peers, games 



0 

Avoids 
aggression. 



0 



JTJESCPIITICm 



Remediate 
writing and 
motor prob- 
lems. Let 
him prepare 
speeches 
other oral 
rflsks. 



Tears up 
work . * 
Writing, art 

haptic tasks 



Avoid rr.otor 

embarrass 
him* 



8 

Becomes emo 
tionally up- 
set. (Hapti^ 
Self-blame 
(Phys. Ed. & 



Simplify 
written 
assignments. 
In art use 

only unstruc-; 
tured mediums; 
such as clay. 



Requires 
excessive 
teacher 
attention. 

(Writing 
motor tasks) 



Develop aelf- 
concept in 

academic 
strengths. 
Avoid censure 
for poor mo to 
control. 



Give help 
when 

necessary. 

He needs 
support. 



e. Write two cautions Peter's L.D. teacher should give to his regular 
classroom reading teacher? 



f. In teaching spelling i blending and closure; which of the folloving 
games should be used? 

1, "Hangman'* 

2, Scrabble 

3, Crossword Puzzles 

Behavioral Objective 3 - Given a method or material > the teacher can 
identify itg prerequisite requirements with 9QX accuracy . 

Evaluation 4 - The_ following are lists of Receptive.^ Associative and Expressive 
requirements. Fill them in appropriately on the Methods and Materials Chart, 
page . An item may be used more than once. 

Reception Association Expression 

Auditory Discrimination Cognition Gross Motor 

Auditory Memory Associative Memory Fine Motor Control 

Auditory Closure Convergence Drawing 

Auditory Sequencing Evaluation Vocal 

Visual Discrimination Body Image 

Visual Closure Sound-Symbol 

Sensory Integration Number Experience 
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Evaluation A 



pi'P MnTMCT)^; mme riais chart 



CAT:,r;ORY 



method/ 



PUPILS 



L r^F-CEPTION 



'•Simon Says" 



ASSXIATIQN 



REMEDIAL 



Numbered 

Dot-to-dot 

Picture 



Spelling 
Bee 
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ANSWERS AND CRITERIA 
FOR SELF SVALUATIQNS 
Prescription Integration Section 



Behavioral Objective 1 - Scoring - 1 point per answer for a total of 10 

points 

Criteria - 9 points or above meets critex^ia 
Evaluation 1 • Any one of the following, 
a. Sandpaper - Templates - Tracing 

b^ Records -''Simon Says" - Writing from dictation - Listening taskfi 

c. Predict outccme of stories - Cause and Effect - Inferences - 
Conclusions - Distortions 

d. Charades - Cause and Effect - Probl^i solving - Opinions - Incongruities 

e. Hand puppets - Jigsaw puzzles - Beads - Clay 

f . Picture reading - Describing objects - Show and Tell - Tell stories - 
Riddlea - Drama 

Evaluation 2 

true 
false 
false 
true 



Behavioral Oblective 2 - Scoring - 1 point each for items c and f . 2 points 

for Iteoas a, b^ d, and e. 

Criteria • 9 points or above meets criteria. 
Evaluation 3 -> (Peter P. Pickle) 

a. Acy activity such as "Facile Meelie Box", textured materials, Angels 
in the Snow, etc. 

b. The Soclogram can Identify children with whom Peter should not be 
grouped. It Is evident that some children tease or embarrass him 
unduly« 

c. Mo 

d. Culsenalre Rods - Abacus - Stem Blocks or other manipulative progrms 

e. Select any two of the following 

!• Don't evaluate him on written assignments. 

2. Avoid workbook assignments whan possible. 

3. Use vocal responses whenever possible. 
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f , Hangman - requires no writing or manipulation 

K^hav-inra l Objective 3 - Scoring - 1 point for each correct placement for a 

total of 27 points. Minus 1 point for 

any incorrect placement. 

C riteria - 2A points or more meets criteria. 
Evaluation 4 - See page 217 . 
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PPP MSTHCt'S ^;i>: F!§Ani:FnAL5 CMk'K 



Answer: EvaLuation A 

?;;U3JECT 



SPECIFIC smi^ 

CMCGORY. • 



ERIC 



method/ \. 
.material \ 

''Simon Say8*\ 



PUPILS 



Numbered 
Dot -to -Dot 
Picture 



Spelling 
Bee 



RKCEFTIOH 



1. Auditory 

Hscritnination 
ZiAuditory 
Wcmpry, 

3. Auditory 
Closure and 

4. Auditory 
Sequencing. 

5. Visual 
)3Lscriinination 

6. Sensory 
Integration. 



7. Visual 
Discrimination 

and 

8. Vi«iail 
CI 



9. Auditory 
Discrimination 

10. Auditory 
Memory, 

11. Auditory 
Closure 

and 

12. Auditory 
Sequencing 



ASSOCIATIOM 



13. Cognition 
lA.CoKivergenci 

15. Evaluation 

16. Body Image 



L7. Cognition 

L8.i&»mcidtive 
Mssncrry 

L9..E^/aluation 

ZO.Nwber 

BxpoBXilence 



21 . Cognition 

22. Associa- 
tive Memory 

23. Sound- 
Symbo 1 
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EXPRESSION 



24. Gross Motor 



25. Fine Motor 
Control 

26*Drawing 



27. Vocal 



REMEDIAL 



INSTRUCTIVE 
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